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(Bob Blt: ST. LOUIS HAWKS Professional basketball's Number One player—the 


State University in 1954. 


A Herculite ball makes a positive improvement in accuracy on shots 
and passes, gives every player more confidence and control of the ball. 
Sharp-edged ‘“‘Deep Tread” pebbling and oval-shaped channels, plus 
Formula-15 Treatment produce a better non-slip surface for positive 
finger traction and sure-grip quick-action handling. 

Herculite’s ‘“Super-Bond”’ carcass, of softer, tougher rubber and multi- 
ply high-tensile fabric, is bonded inseparably to a Butyl bladder to 
make an air-tight perfect sphere that won’t go soft, won’t lose its shape. 
For dependability, play-ability and accuracy there’s no better ball 
made than a Herculite! 


NBA's leading scorer during the 1955-56 season—winner of the All-Star title of “Most Valuable Player’’. All-American at Louisiana 


“The Finest In The Field!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
ST. LOUIS «LOS ANGELES DALLAS CHICAGO 
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and discipline is no problem. 


basis for comparison. 
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by the entire class. 


feelings, heighten morale. 


Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 


am 2. Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 


é Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
i the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 


4. Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 


5. Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group jis uniformly dressed. 


What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Clas 

For one thing, styled gymwear will help. MOORE Gy: mwear your 
girls know they look smart. With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in” feeling their 
interest is up . . . and they act and react more readily as a group. Your 
training gets “home.” 

And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here... and in more 
complete detail in the folder, ‘‘Why Gymsuit niformity.” It’s free... 
write for your copy. 


6. Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


9. Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


10. Economy: Selection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents. 
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] 
STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY | 
Send folder, ‘Why Gym Suit Uniformity."’ We buy our gym suits: | 
Send the new catalog to me and the following information_____ O Direct from manufacturer ! 
0) Thru local dealers WRITE FOR 


We expect to: 


© Change from present style used 


Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: 0) Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


style color. 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes nding pen 

Send us a sample MOORE: address 

style color. city. rone stote 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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Designed Specially For Use In: 
KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Song Plays 
Folk Dances 
Play Party Games 


Tempos suitable for children’s activities are 
observed through with adeq retards 
wherever needed, The correct number of re- 
peats for each game or dance have been 
used 


F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird 
Jump Jim Jo 
F 1181 Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
F 1182 Farmer in the Dell 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
F 1183 Did yor Ever See a Lassie? 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry 


Bush 
Carrousel 
F 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
Five Little Chickadees 
Let Your Feet Go Tap 
F 1185 Gay Musician 
Shoo Fly 
F 1186 Brown Eyed Mary 
Oh Susannah 
F 1187 Shoemaker’s Dance 
Danish Dance of Greeting 
Children’s Polka 
F 1188 The Muffin Man 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
Bleking 
F 1189 Bingo 
Bow Belinda 
F 1190 How Do You Do My Partner 
I Should Like To Go To Shetland 
Pease Porridge Hot 
F 1191 Round and Round The Village 
(In and Out the Window) 
Bridge of Avignon 
A-Hunting We Will Go 
F 1192 Skip To My Lou 
Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 
Jolly is the Miller 


Now, dear madam, the trouble seems 
to have started because you did not 
have Folkraft records when you were 
a child... 


Each record is packed individually and in- 
eludes detailed instructions. Even if the 
material is new to you teaching will be easy. 
The instructions have been weitten by MISS 
OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, 
N.Y.C. 

These records are pressed on ab- 
solutely unbreakable plastic. Com- 
plete with instructions, they retail 
at 1.05 each. 


Folkraft Records 
1159 Broad Street 
Newark 5, N.J. 


. for Quality and Service 
That Reduce Costs to the LOWEST! 


You save more ways with McArthur “performance-plus” SUPER- 
GYM and SUPER-TURK Gym Towels. Woven of the best long 
staple, triple twisted two-ply yarns . . . full 20” x 40” shrunk size 
to eliminate strain when in use . . . they’re the longest wearing, 
lowest cost-per-use school towels on the market. Investigate 
McArthur towels for your school—the towels with the economical 
School Towel Plan and the free towel repair service. 


GEO. M c A R T I U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


1957 

February 15-20 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors (NEA), Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-25 
11th Annual Purdue Industrial Recreation 
Conference, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

March 8-10 
AAHPER Eastern District NSGWS Leader- 
ship Conference, Wiggins Tavern, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit. 

March 31-April 1 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Manor Lodge, Asheville, 
N.C. 

April 2-5 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, Bat- 
tery Park and George Vanderbilt Hotels, 
Asheville, N. C. 

April 4 
NEA Centennial Birthday Celebration. 

April 7-11 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Hotel 
Statler, N. 

April 10-13 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 12-14 
Midwest Assn. for Physical Education of 
College Women, McCormick's Creek State 
Park, Spencer, Ind. 

April 13-16 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

April 15-18 
Athletic Federation of College Women, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

April 24-27 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Rainbow Hotel, Great Falls, Mont. 

May 15-18 
National Conference on Education for Lei- 
sure, Woodner Hotel, Wash., D. C. 

June 16-19 
AAHPER Presidents-elect Conference, 
Wash., D. C. 

June 30-July 6 
NEA Centennial Convention, Philadelphia. 

July 15-20 
The Third Congress of the International 
Association of Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women, Bedford College for 
Women, London, England. 
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Space for 210? 


they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That's why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago” 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 


«CH ICAGo» 


el 
a- 
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al 
Keller Shales Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-B W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. . 


An Outstanding and Thor- 
ough Revision of a Popular 
Short Hygiene Text 


Meredith's 
-| SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH 


New Third Edition 


by 
Warren H. Southworth 


University of Wisconsin 


and 


Arthur F. Davis 


Pennsylvania State University 


In Press 


This new revision retains Meredith’s 
foward-looking philosophy and the 
, basic organization of the previous two 
editions, but has many new topics. 

new 8-page color atlas of human 
anatomy makes the sections on anat- 
omy and physiology more meaning- 
ful. New information on cancer, al- 
coholism, heart disease, and the use of 
narcotics has been added, as well as 
such new topics as radioactive fallout, 
chemical and biological warfare, eye 
hygiene and TV, and emergency ac- 
tion to save lives. There is a strong 
emphasis on mental health, and a 
broad coverage on personal health. 


. .. also by Arthur F. Davis & 
Warren H. Southworth 


Meredith's 
=| HYGIENE F 


Fifth Edition 
906 pages, $6.50 


A widely used college textbook on 
physical, mental and social health 
from personal and public aspects. 
Emphasis is placed on personal hy- 
giene and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual for protecting and promoting 
his own health and that of others. 


Send for copies on approval := 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


About the 


AUTHORS 


e Crystall Heeren Bachtell is Super- 
visor of Musie Edueation in the Greens- 
boro City Schools, Greensboro, N. C. 

e Dr. Rachel E. Bryant jis Assistant 
Seeretary and Consultant in Physical 
Edueation and Girls and Women’s 
Sports, AAHPER, 1201-16th St. N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 

e Richard Calisch, 820 Shibley, Park 
Ridge, Ill., has served as an assistant 
coach at the University of Maryland 
and as track coach for the U. S&S. 
Marines at Camp Lejeune, N. C. He is 
now cross country. and track coach in 
Park Ridge. 

e Dr. John M. Hutchinson, chief ad- 
visor, Inter-Division Program of Ree- 
reation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is AAHPER Vice-President 
for Recreation. He was Conference Di- 
rector of the National Conference on 
Professional Preparation of Recreation 
Personnel. 


e Ruth Korb is fourth grade teacher 
in the Twinbrook Elementary School, 
Rockville, Md., as well as playground 
director of the Twinbrook recreation 
area. David Korb jis an instructor in 
industrial education at the University 
of Maryland. 


e W. K. Streit is Director of Health 
and Hygiene in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He is an AAHPER 
past-vice-president for health eduea- 
tion, a past-president of his state and 
district, and the author of about 75 
articles. He received the AAHPER 
Henor Award in 1942. 

@ Martha A. Shull, English teacher at 
Jefferson High School, Portland, 
Oregon, is President of the National 
Edueation Association. A classroom 
teacher for 29 years, she has been active 
in the NEA. She served on the com- 
mittee for the White House Conference 
on Education and has often been a 
representative at national and interna- 
tional education conferences. 

e Dr. Thomas S. Yukie, director, 
Men’s Physical Education, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland 2, Oregon, was former 
Director of Recreation in the public 
schools of the suburban community, 
Levittown, Long Island, N. Y. This is 
his second JouRNAL article. * 
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OUR COVER 


VISIT the new NEA Center 
and pay a call on AAHPER 
when you come to Washing- 
ton. Our cover map shows 
how conveniently located our 
headquarters is. Read ‘‘NEA 
Looks Ahead’’ by the NEA 
President (p. 9) and take 
part in the NEA Centennial 
Celebration this year (pp. 
11-14). 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 
PROGRAMS for Midwest 
and Southern District Con- 
ventions are in this issue; the 
other districts will have pro- 
grams in March. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
OUTDOOR education will be 
featured in March, an 80- 
page issue. District Conven- 
tion programs and proposed 
re-districting will be of spe- 
cial interest. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St, N.W. 

Washingten 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the- Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 


The Journal of Health-Physical Education-Recreation, 
June, by the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
Entered as second-class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C., 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Health Education 
Teaching Social Hygiene to Teen-Agers 


First Steps in Safety Education 


W. K. Streit 
Ruth and David Korb 


Physical Education and Athletics 


On Hanging Up My Spikes _- 


How Rhythms Changed Travis 
Recruitment Begins in Junior High __ 
Mechanical Hitting Devices in Baseball 


Richard Calisch 
Chrystal Heeren Bachtell 
sal Rachel E. Bryant 
Joe Bedenk 


Improving Your Dance Program by Sharing with Others. 


Part |. 


Types of Meetings for Teachers Committee Report 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Highlights of the Conference on Professional Preparation 


of Recreation Personnel. 


John L. Hutchinson 


Suburban School—Community Recreation __ Thomas S. Yukie 
Vermont Outdoor Education Workshop—Part II. 


General Interest 
NEA Looks Ahead 


Olive Krogman 


Martha Shull 


AAHPER in the New NEA Center 
Celebrate the NEA Centennial 
Midwest District Convention, 


27-29, 1957 _ 


Detroit, 


Grover A. Mueller 
March 


Southern District ‘North 


April 2-5, 1957 - 
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W., Washington 6, 
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under Act of 


March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. 


Subscription prices: $2 for membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. 
Association receive the Journal. Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50) ; 


scription), $10 (for students, $5). 


copies of the Journal 60c; of the Quarterly, 


contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be made. 


Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 


and Research Quarterly). 


Memberships start only in Jan., Apr., Sept. All members of the 
Professional membership (including $3 Research Quarterly sub- 
Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member. 
ply for libraries and institutions ($5 for Journal; $10 for Journal 
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$1.25. The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded 
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Assn. for Physica ucation 


Readers — here’s your chance to 


send us your comments. Write a 


letter to the Editor. 


Dear Epitor: 


At a meeting of the Eastern Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College 
Women held at Stockbridge, Mass., last 
fall, a study group was formed to in- 
vestigate the problem of the student who 
has difficulty with physical activities. 
We found that our problem was not 
simply one of students. 


It is amazing to realize that we have 
educators who use such an unfortunate 
term as “mortor moron” in print, when 
describing a student. While the shock 
of it awakens one and so serves a kind 
of purpose, we would prefer to see no 
more articles printed in our JOURNAL 
which appear to resort to name calling. 
We need rather to see articles which will 
ehable the profession to better under- 
stand students, to meet the needs of the 
eurrent and future generations, and thus 
be better inspired to accept the challenge 
of change. 


Granted that enrollments are increas- 
ing throughout the nation, and the re- 
sulting problems must be envisioned 
realistically, can we allow ourselves or 
others in our profession to condemn the 
student who finds our program difficult 
by labeling him with a term such as 
“motor moron’? If we transfer the 
thinking to other areas of learning—for 
example reading, is a college or high 
school student who has not had oppor- 
tunity to learn to read well a “reading 
moron”? Is the student who has not 
had sufficient opportunity to learn a 
foreign language a “language moron”? 
In these cases, an attempt is made to 
help the student make up this deficiency. 
Should we not offer the same oppor- 
tunity to students in physical education? 


It would seem that we might well 
examine ourselves as teachers of phys- 
ical education for the cause of the plight 
in which a student is labeled a “motor 
moron.” How can we blame the student 
when we apparently have fallen down by 
not enabling him to become comfortable 
within himself in physical activity? We 
might ask ourselves why all boys and 
girls have not found a way to experience 
the joy of moving successfully. Have we 
offered a program sufficiently broad to 
provide these students with experiences 


which enable them to have a certain de- 
gree of success and development? We, 
as a profession, could well look to this 
student for an evaluation of ourselves 
and after such an evaluation, the term 
“inexperienced” might be more appro- 
priate. Perhaps there are other terms 
which might describe this student, and 
we can continue to search for them. An 
even better task, however, would be that 
of applying our efforts to developing 
students who need no label. When we 
condemn those who need opportunity 
and guidance in learning how to move 
and praise only those who need refine- 
ment of their skills, are we not losing 
sight of the true purpose of physical 
education? Is there not a more positive 
approach to these problems? 


The crowded conditions, the varied 
skill levels of students in classes, and 
the shortage of teachers should present 
some very thought-provoking challenges 
to physical educators whu are enthusi- 
astie and who sincerely believe in the 
contributions physical education can 
make to the education of the whole child. 


We might ask ourselves whether our 
programs are broad enough to include 
activities of interest to a variety of stu- 
dents. Can we support and interpret our 
program to administrators so that classes 
will cease to be overcrowded, so that we 
can begin to teach the student rather 
than the activity? Are we helping inex- 
perienced students to overcome their 
poor backgrounds at whatever level we 
encounter them? Are we, as movement 
educators, teaching in such a way that 
a student will not arrive at college with 
a “label”? 


It is not now time for us, as a profes- 
sion, to take positive steps, to accept 
this challenge and seek constructive solu- 
tions to our problems? 


Gladys Andrews, New York University; 
Florence S. Clapham, University of Mary- 
land; Dorothy Madden, Consultant, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Betty Meredith 
Jones, New York City; Cal Stamathis, 
Queens College; Dorothy Hamberg, chair- 
man, University of Maryland. 


Do other readers have reactions to this letter 
or to the article by Hollis Fait, "A Purposeful 
College Program," in the December 1956 
JOURNAL? We invite your comments. 


Dear EpIror: 


The conclusion-jumping and excuse- 
making of several JouRNAL writers in 
connection with the Kraus-Weber flex- 
ibility controversy has prompted me to 
write you, since my findings in testing 
2,281 junior high boys and girls sharply 
contradict the guesses of the “experts.” 

Noticing that the failures on the 


Kraus-Weber test formed certain pat- 
terns, I worked the statistics according 


to physique type and weight as deter- 
mined by the latest Bird T. Baldwin 
Seale, and by I. Q. as determined by 
the Otis Intelligence Test scores. I 
believe this study throws light on who 
fails the Kraus-Weber flexibility test, 
and helps endorse the test as a reliable 
and practical yardstick with which to 
evaluate a physical education program. 

Weight seems to influence flexibility 
to a greater degree than height. The 
overweight and underweight shorties 
head the pack of flexibility failures at 
54.76% and 51.85% respectively, fol- 
lowed by tall-underweight (45.28%), 
average-underweight (39.13%),  tall- 
normal (35.21%), average-normal (32- 
31%), average-overweight (30.95%) ; 
short-normal (28.05%), and tall-over- 
weight (26.49%). So I find those being 
blamed for the failures to be 28.27% 
more flexible than the “short, stocky, 
European type.” 

The failure of Kraus-Weber and the 
I.Q. are parallel. The less intelligent 
have the higher rate of failure to a 
significant degree. 

The later maturity of the junior high 
boys is evident in the high rate of 
failure of the eighth-grade boys—higher 
than seventh who have had no previous 
physical education program. 


The record of the control group of 
583 girls shows their progress from 
September 1955, to September 1956. 
While I was on leave, the girls were 
without their regular program for one 
school year and two summers. Eighth 
graders who had a play program dur- 
ing my absence were 54.16% deficient, 
compared with 48.28% failure for 
seventh graders, which helps emphasize 
the fact that without classes that in- 
clude some conditioning they grow less 
fit with age. Failure in September 1955, 
for the entire group, was 42.19%; in 
November, after a few weeks of body 
mechanics and conditioning as_ the 
major portion of the two classes per 
week, the failure was 8.33%. At the 
end of the school term, failure was 
4.06%, although conditioning exercises 
were rarely done after the first week in 
November. The September 1956 test 
shows 24.51% failure. The older the 
girls, the more fitness was lost during 
the summer. 


There are many factors that must be 
considered in forming conclusions. Our 
46.25% failure for the 2,281 boys and 
girls, at first glance, seems to indicate 
that we have a poor program. When we 
consider that the students were tested 
in September before classes began, and 
that over 200 entering the ninth grade 
had no previous physical education pro- 
gram, and that over 600 are seventh 
graders who had no program— it begins 
to look better. When we learn that over 
50 girls entering from Parochial school 
have 97.97% failure, and are the only 
group of girls with a higher flexibility 
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than strength failure; and that over 400 
of the girls who had a “play” program 
contributed 69.14% failure—what is 
left looks pretty good. 

We should be striving for optimum 
fitness. Dr. Kraus, Dr. Weber, and 
Bonnie Prudden have given us a valu- 
able test and an invaluable amount of 
publicity to make the public aware of 
the national lack of fitness, and the 
shortcomings of the physical education 
profession. I feel we might spend our 
energies more profitably by attacking 
the problem rather than by attacking 
the Kraus-Weber test. 

A limited number of mimeographed 
copies of these statistics are available 
to any interested readers who wish to 
send a self-addressed, stamped (6c), 4 
x 914 inch envelope to: Mrs. E. Clark 
Shaffer, 224 Du Pont St., Johnstown, 
Pa. 

GERTRUDE SHAFFER 


Reprints of articles on the Kraus-Weber tests 
—"Muscular Fitness and Health" (Dec. 1953 
JOURNAL) and "Mini Muscular Fitness 
Tests in School Children" (May 1954 RE- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY) are available from 
AAHPER at 10¢ and 20¢ per copy, respec- 
tively. Cash must accompany orders. 


Dear Eprror: 


Mrs. Piper and I are both teaching 
at the University of Rangoon on Ful- 
bright Lectureship Awards. It is inter- 
esting work and students are responsive 
and appreciative. We are short of 
equipment, supplies, and books but man- 
age somehow. We have had great suc- 
cess in swimming—especially for 
women. Last year only six women stu- 
dents used the pool and so far we have 
had around 300 in our classes. 

Mrs. Piper taught square and folk 
dancing to girls and sometimes had 9 or 
10 squares. However, mixed dancing is 
taboo here. We both taught tennis, table 
tennis, volleyball, basketball, gymnastics, 
badminton, and mass activities. We con- 
ducted a series of training institutes for 
National Fitness Council organizers 
from all over Burma—covering various 
sports, low organized games and relays, 
and body mechanics. 

The rainy season is over and all activi- 
ties are outdoors. It is also fairly cool 
early in the mornings (classes begin 
6:30 a.m.!) and late afternoons when 
we have classes. The Burmese refer to 
it as the cold season and attendance at 
some of after-dinner meetings has been 
cut down because of it (it sometimes 
gets down to 67 or 68!). 

RALPH PIPER, USEFB 
24 Newlyn Rd. 
Rangoon, Burma 


The Pipers leave Burma March 14 for home 
via the Near East and Europe to arrive in 
New York May 29. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


University Park — Los Angeles 7, California 


SUMMER SESSION 1957 


The Department of Physical Education offers California 
credentials and all degrees up to and including Ph.D. and 
Ed.D., courses in School Camping, Driver Education, 
Sports Officiating, Health Education, and Physical Edu- 
cation. 


Students may take work leading to undergraduate or grad- 
uate degrees, teachers’ credentials, and other professional 
objectives. 
The departments of the College of Letters, Arts and Sci- 
ences, and the Graduate School, will present a wide variety 
of courses. 


Some of the courses offered are: 


Philosophy of Physical Education, Health Education and Recreation; 
Program Development; Evaluation; Coordination of School Health 
Programs; Supervisory Problems; College Programs of Physical Edu- 
cation and Health Education; Elementary School Programs; Officiat- 
ucation and Driver Training; School Camping and Outdoor Edu- . 
cation; School Recreation and intramural Programs. Summer Session 


Seminars in: History of Physical Education; Analysis of Athletic tor 
Performance; Physical Growth; Educational Dance. 


Workshops in: Recreational Dance; Driver Education; Health Edu- 
cation. 


Write to 
Dean of 


Bulletin 


Activities Courses. 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 
program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. ; 

youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 
in later life. 

@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 
college, high or prep school. 

@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 
noiselessly in the net. 


= 


= 


SSS 


For literature, write to: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


NET MANUFACTURERS 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 
131 State St., Boston 9, Massachusetts 


A FENCING. 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 
Texts, free c Itation an quip t plans available. 
We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREE CATALOG 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. GRamercy 7-5790 @ 
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Soutnwest District 
Combined with 
California State 
Long Beach, Cal. 
pril 13-16 


Eastern District 
New York City 


April 7-11. 


Midwest District 
Detroit, Mich. 
March 27-29 


Midwest Recreation Assn. 
April 10-13 
St. Louis, 


Southern District 
Asheville, N. C. 
April 2-5 


reat Falls, Mont. 
pril 24-27 


WINNERS ALL 


“There’s more in exhibits than meets the eye” 


_ Get an eyeful...and an earful too of the latest news and 


.*° information about equipment, teaching aids and materials 
aft — from the members of the Associated Exhibitors listed 
below. 
7 gee We welcome you and the opportunity to talk 
we asl with you and demonstrate our products. 


Plan beforehand to allow time to visit 

those exhibits which interest you... 

or better still... visit all exhib- 

its. The answers to many 

problems may be found in 

discussions with exhibitors 

who have devoted years of 

research and effort to the 

physical education and 
recreation fields. 


Howard F. Ballance, President 
Associated Exhibitors of AAHPER 


ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS OF AAHPER 
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N EDUCATIONAL eircles today 
i teachers are concerned with many 
problems. If they are professionally 
alert, they are in the process of tak- 
ing stock of the accomplishments of 


their professional organizations. ° 


They are also asking, ‘‘Where do 
we go from here?’’ Before giving 
serious consideration to this ques- 
tion, it is important to survey the 
progress which the professional or- 
ganizations have made. 

For most teachers, this kind of 
evaluation involves their local and 
state associations as well as the Na- 
tional Education Association. In ad- 
dition, it frequently involves an as- 
sociation which serves them in the 
subject-matter area in which they 
teach. 

In the case of health and physical 
education teachers, athletic coaches, 
and recreation leaders, the associa- 
tion would, of course, be the Ameri- 
ean Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Since 
the AAHPER is a department of 
the National Education Association," 
it is much easier for its members to 
appreciate what all the associations 
working in unison have accom- 
plished. 


1An eight-page leaflet, ‘‘AAHPER— 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow,’’ is avail- 
able from AAHPER on request. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NEA President 


by MARTHA SHULL 


NEED FOR UNITY 


This sense of unity is something 
towards which the professional or- 
ganizations have been striving for 
years. Even back in 1857, when the 
National Education Association was 
founded, teachers recognized the 
need for it. The 48 teachers who 
met in Philadelphia responded to a 
letter from the acting chairman who 
had invited all ‘‘ practical teachers’’ 
who ‘‘. . . believe that the time has 
come when the teachers of the na- 
tion should gather into one great 
educational brotherhood.’’ A con- 
stitution was adopted, the preamble 
to which read, ‘‘To elevate the char- 
acter and advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion in the United States ...’’ It is 
certainly clear from the above that, 
in using the term ‘“‘profession,’’ 
these founders were thinking of all 
teachers. 

In 1857 there were only 15 state 
associations in the country. Local 
associations, as we know them today, 
were nonexistent. When one takes 
the trouble to study the member- 
ship records before 1930, he is 
amazed at what the organized teach- 
ing profession, represented at the 
national level by NEA, accom- 
plished. The Association struggled 
along year after year with a mem- 
bership which was infinitesimal in 


comparison to 
members today. 
NEA’S LEADERSHIP 

Yet during the last half of the last 
century and the early years of this 
century NEA’s leadership helped 
advance teaching as a profession. It 
would be difficult to prove that all 
the gains made were accomplished 
as a result of NEA’s activities. But 
there is no question that NEA 
played a major role in bringing 
about improvements in professional 
standards and enriching the school 
curriculum, in teacher welfare meas- 
ures—in fact, in all areas which af- 
fect teachers in their efforts to serve 
the youth of this nation. Select any 
important accomplishment in edu- 
cation in the past one hundred years 
and you will find that NEA was be- 
hind it. Good examples are the work 
of the famous Committee of Ten 
back in the 1890’s and the Commis- 
sion for the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education which came forth 
with the equally famous Seven Car- 
dinal Principles during World War 
I days. 

It requires vision on a teacher’s 
part to appreciate the role which 
the unified profession has played, is 
now playing, and will continue to 
play in advancing education. The 
teacher with vision knows that what 
is accomplished today or in the fu- 
ture is the result of careful plan- 


the 659,000 NEA 
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NEA 

Ahead 


ning over a long period of time. The 
salary increase he may have recent- 
ly received or the improved retire- 
ment benefits he gained did not just 
happen. The local board did not in- 
erease salaries out of kindness or 
sympathy for the local teachers. 
Neither did it act merely because 
the local teachers association brought 
pressure on board members to do 
something about inadequate salaries. 
In the background was the work, 
years of it, done by the state asso- 
ciations and the NEA through such 
mediums as research, legislation, 
and press releases. 

The concept I am getting around 
to is this—basically, we are all teach- 
ers. The fact that we are mathemat- 
ics teachers, teachers of English, or 
physical education teachers is of sec- 
ondary importance so far as the 
teaching profession as a whole is 
concerned. The voice of the NEA is 
the voice of the organized teaching 
profession. It speaks for all teach- 
ers. 


AAHPER DOES ITS PART 


Members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation can take pride 
in the fact that their organization 
has done its part and continues to do 
its part in supporting the drive for 
funds for the new NEA Education 
Center. It has pledged $3,500, 
of which $2,500: has already been 
paid into the Building Fund. In 
addition, many members of the 
AAHPER and all of its profession- 
al staff have become life members 
of NEA. The money from these life 
memberships helps, of course, to 
build the new headquarters, two 
units of which are now completed. 
(See pages 12-13 for pictures of the 
new NEA Center.) 


NEW NEA PROGRAM 


In keeping with the new building, 
the National Education Association 
is looking towards the second cen- 
tury of service to teachers by set- 
ting up a program of increased serv- 
ices and leadership. From time to 
time every organization must take 
a careful look at its program. In 
effect, the NEA Board of Directors 
paved the way for this by asking 
the NEA staff to find out what rep- 
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resentative teacher leaders felt about 
the adequacy of present services and 
the need for additional ones. On 
April 24 and 25, 1956, presidents 
and executive secretaries of state 
education associations met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for this purpose. They 
recommended a number of items 
which should have priority for ex- 
pansion. 

From these and other suggestions, 
the Board of Directors drew up a 
program which was published as a 
four-page leaflet entitled Report on 
a Program of Increased Services 
and Leadership. This was submitted 
to the delegates at the NEA Con- 
vention in July 1956. Approximate- 
ly 350 round-table groups, involv- 
ing all the delegates, discussed the 
new program and voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of it. They approved 
a supplement to the Bylaws which 
would permit the delegates to the 
1957 Convention at Philadelphia to 
adopt an increase in dues from $5 
to $10. 

During the next several months, 
therefore, all NEA members should 
study the new program carefully 
and instruct their delegates to the 
1957 Convention how to vote on it. 
Let no one be able to say that he has 
not had an opportunity to make his 
wishes known! A leaflet entitled 
Toward New Horizons is being 
widely distributed by NEA.? 


INCREASED NEA SERVICES 

A few of the highlights of this pro- 
gram of increased services follow: 

e Because of the critical shortage 
of classrooms, NEA must give high 
priority to federal legislation for 
financing schools. Every effort must 
be made to set up channels of com- 
munications at the grass roots. To 
do the kind of job that needs to be 
done will require a larger legislative 
staff, both professional and clerical. 

e Another service which is given 
high priority in the program of in- 
creased services and leadership is 
field operations. At the present 
time only four people are assigned 
to the task of presenting in speeches, 
conferences, and other means of 
oral communication the NEA pro- 


2Single copy may be obtained free from 
the NEA Membership Division, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


gram as a whole to the 659,000 
members. Of course, it is physically 
impossible to meet all the demands 
for this kind of service with the 
present number of field personnel. 

e In addition to the general field 
service, there is an increasing de- 
mand for consultant services on 
problems relating to teacher educa- 
tion, teacher recruitment, and teach- 
er welfare. The Association has al- 
ready taken steps to fill this need 
by appointing a consultant for sal- 
ary services, who began his work 
with NEA this January. 

e A fourth highlight of the pro- 
posed program is certainly the whole 
area of information services, which 
involves gathering and interpreting 
facts about the public schools and 
reporting these to the members of 
the Association. 

e Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant services, closely related to in- 
formation services within the pro- 
fession, is public relations. From 
the point of view of the Association, 
this concerns the use of mass media 
of communication. More effective 
use of radio, TV, motion pictures, 
and the press by the Association is 
one of the main keys to the solution 
of the critical problems facing edu- 
cation today, whether they be low 
salaries, the recruitment of qualified 
teachers, or getting bond issues 
passed to finance new schools. 

After all, it is the publie which de- 
termines how much money is to go 
to schools. Already leaders of the 
profession have seen beneficial re- 
sults from the flood of excellent ar- 
ticles on education in popular maga- 
zines. The potentialities of this kind 
of service are tremendous, but teach- 
ers must recognize that the program, 
to be effective, costs money. 


YOUR DECISION 


In the five paragraphs above I 
have touched on only a few of the 
major recommendations in the pro- 
gram of increased services and lead- 
ership. Each NEA member has an 
obligation to himself —to become 
thoroughly informed. The answer 
to the question ‘‘Where do we go 
from here?’’ rests with him and his 
thousands of colleagues. 


What will your decision be? * 
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AAHPER 


in the 
new 


NEA 
Center 


ARCHITECT'S MODEL OF NEW NEA CEN- 
TER, WHICH IS OUR ASSOCIATION HEAD- 
QUARTERS AS AN NEA DEPARTMENT. 


WITH the other specialized depart- 
ments of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is housed 
in the new NEA Center, two units of which 
are now completed. The third and final unit 
is under construction and will be ready for 
occupancy in 1958 (see architect’s model above). 
Costing over six million dollars, the center is 
being built largely with income from NEA life 
memberships and contributions from NEA 


members. As the NEA celebrates its centennial 
year in 1957, it is fitting that AAHPER mem- 
bers recognize with pride their share in the 
new NEA Center as members of one of the 
largest departments. Below is pictured the 
AAHPER staff at a conference in its new of- 
fices, and on the next two pages are pictures of 
typical rooms at the AAHPER headquarters 
in the NEA Center. On the page following is 
a list of specific suggestions for AAHPER 
members during the Centennial Year. 


THE AAHPER NATIONAL OFFICE STAFF AT THE NEA CENTER 


Left to right: Eugene H. Sloane, director of publications; Ella H. Wright, editor of Journal and Research Quarterly; 
Ames A. Castle, sports and industrial relations executive; Rachel E. Bryant, consultant in physical education and girls 
and women's sports; George F. Anderson, associate executive secretary and advertising manager; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., executive secretary-treasurer; Howard A. Hobson, consultant in physical education and boys and men's athletics; 
Elizabeth S. Avery, consultant in health education; Julian W. Smith, director of outdoor education project; and 


Jackson M. Anderson, consultant in recreation and outdoor education. 
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Lobby and information desk at M-Stree 
entrance to NEA Center. Note NEA seal iy 
ceramics on white Georgia marble wall 
Columns are in red cold-spring Minnesoy 
granite. Large main lobby will be in thir 
unit, now under construction, at 16th-Streg 
entrance, 


NEA conference room, which is often use/ 
by our department. Sidewalls and _ table 
are walnut, with natural finish; chairs oj 
contemporary design are upholstered jy 
blue. NEA background panel houses hig} 
fidelity speakers, projection unit, and set-y 
for color TV broadcasts. 


Corner of AAHPER circulation office. Seate/ 
in center is Jean Sloan, circulation map 
ager, checking a membership card. Assis 
ing her are Gladys Walsh (standing), op 
erating addressograph machine, and Dorothy 
Parsons. Note new birch cabinets, 


Section of editorial office for AAHPER 
Journal and Research Quarterly. As- 
sistant Editor Jeanette Cakouros (stand- 
ing) confers with Managing Editor, 
Ella Wright, about Journal galley 
proofs for next issue, while Joanne 
Seaburg checks make-up book of cur- 
rent issue page proofs. 


Joan May, AAHPER office 
manager, answers one of 
the many telephone calls. 
At left of new birch desk 
are displayed AAHPER 
publications. Books at 
right are part of AAHPER 
library. 
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pictures and other small items are often % Ss 


made by departments or individuals in 
schools and colleges. 
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sical education and girls and women’s sports, ee = = 
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Opening the large volume of mail re- - 
ceived by AAHPER each day, and E 
routing it to the proper staff persons, . 
requires the services of Jacqueline La 
Fleur, Mireille Canup, and Catherine 
Blick. Over 2,500 pieces of mail come 
in each week. 


The library serves the 
NEA and all depart- 
ments housed in the 
NEA Center. Unit 1 was 
occupied in March 
1955; unit 2, in Feb- 
ruary 1956. Unit 3 will 
ice | contain auditorium, 
of | Board of Directors 
lis. § room, staff dining room, 
and coffee shop. 
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Celebrate the NEA Centennial 


The year 1957 marks the 100th anniversary of the founding of the National Education Association 
of which AAHPER is a department. The NEA celebration aims to consider the decisive role of educa- 
tion ir a changing world, to stimulate action to provide adequate education for increasing millions of 
children, and to strengthen the teaching profession in its service to people of all ages. AAHPER mem- 


bers will want to co-operate fully. 


HOW WE CAN DO OUR PART 


Throughout 1957, we can plan special programs and proj- 
ects. This NEA Centennial means a celebration of 100 years 
of progress for education and is for all teachers. Here are 
some suggestions for our own areas of education: 


e Arrange for the showing of the film, ““They Grow Up So 
Fast,” to your PTA and other adult groups. It is now avail- 
able for rental. Write AAHPER for information. 


e Conduct special programs for your community in the areas 
of physical education, including athletics, health and safety 
education, recreation and outdoor education through drama- 
tization, films, lectures, conferences, pageants, field days, etc. 


e@ Make an effort to gain a place for our educational areas 
on the programs of general community-wide educational 
meetings, publicity, etc. 


e Publicize our special responsibilities in education in your 
community in every way possible—through good interviews 
and articles printed in your local newspapers or aired over 
your local radio and television stations. 


e Honor local educational pi s and leaders in our areas, 
publicizing the affairs. 


e Urge various service clubs, such as Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
Lions, to devote a meeting to our interests, arranging pro- 
gram and speakers through your state and local HPER 
associations. 


e Work with students to interest them in our fields, begin- 
ning at the junior high school level. Consider giving of 
awards for best essays on “Why I Want to Become an HPER 
Teacher,” or other such recognition. 


e If you have any part in planning meetings or conferences 
—local, state, or district—give due prominence to the NEA 
Centennial, inviting outstanding education and lay officials 
to speak. 


@ Make big affairs of any anniversaries relating to our fields 
in your locality. For example, 1957 marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the establishment of a Division of Physical and 
Health Education in the Philadelphia Public Schools, and of 
the Philadelphia Recreation Association, Look up the history 
of your locality. 


ALSO REMEMBER TO 
@ Read the March 1957 NEA Journal, which is the special 


Centennial issue. 


e Celebrate the NEA Birthday Party April 4, 1957, through 


your local education association. 


e Take part in special educational events to be included in 
state and county fairs in 1957. Check with your supervisor 
regarding plans. 


e Attend the NEA Convention in Philadelphia, June 30- 
July 6, 1957, and your 1957 District Convention. Special 
programs in our areas will be presented. 


e Read your AAHPER Journal to keep up to date on devel- 
opments regarding the NEA Centennial, the AAHPER Fit- 
ness Program, and President Eisenhower’s Council on Fit- 
ness of Youth. 


e Distribute material provided by NEA, and units of 
AAHPER, as for example the leaflet, To Consider Educati 
in a Changing World, available from the NEA Centennial 
Office, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


e@ Observe American Education Week, November 10-16, 
1957. 


e@ Place attractive educational exhibits in store windows, 
banks, libraries, and other public places. 


e Take part in, or keep informed about, seminars on “Edu- 
cation and American Life” held at leading universities to 
consider problems facing education today. 


e Contribute to the NEA Building Fund or become an NEA 
Life Member. Write for information to the NEA, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


Committee To Plan AAHPER’s Role in the 
NEA Centennial, 


Grover A. Mueller, chairman 


Thomas E. McDonough 
Mazie V. Scanlan 
Paul R. Washke 


Lois Ellfeldt 
Ruth Evans 
Sally A. Maguire 


NEA Centennial theme: An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward 
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SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


—CLYDE DEVINE 


‘Sequoia High School students have been bouncing on Nissen Trampolines 
since 1941,’’ says Clyde Devine. ‘Fifteen years of trampolining have 
taught us that there is nothing like a Nissen Trampoline for the ultimate 
in performance and durability. All of our diving champions at Sequoia 
have learned their fundamentals on the Nissen, including Don Harper, 
member of the 1956 U.S. Olympic diving team, who last year won the 
NCAA Trampoline Championship and also captured the trampoline event 
COACH CLYDE DEVINE at the 1955 Pan American Games. 

Football, gymnastic and Frank Griffin, our director of Physical Education for Boys, considers 
swimming coach for 20 this activity a ‘‘must’’ for advanced students.”’ 


igh MANY ADVANTAGES 


Nissen Trampoline¢ require no adjustment whatsoever ... allow a com- 
Billy Rose performer and pletely clear area under the bed . . . fold in a flash for easy out-of-the- 
presently owner of three way storage ... and offer a choice of Trampoline styles to fit any in- 
swimming and trampoline dividual school’s need. If you’d like to learn about how Nissen Trampo- 


schools. ‘ ; lines will fit into your school gymnastic and physical education program, 


write: "REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


4 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U. S. A. 
: Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
: describing Nissen Trampolines, and name of near- 
- TRAMPOLINE COMPANY est dealer. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U.S.A. 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO., LTD. : 
LONDON, ENGLAND : 


city ZONE STATE 


BY TITLE. 
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ELL, THERE they hang on 

the wall. To anyone else 
they’re just a pair of old worn track 
shoes, but to me they represent 13 
years of competition—13 years which 
encompassed high school, college, 
graduate school and service track 
teams; 13 years in which I did a lot 
of pole vaulting. Those shoes hold a 
lot of memories. 

I don’t remember exactly why I 
went out for track in the first place. 
It may have been because my Dad 
was a track man. Or it may have 
been that I felt I wasn’t good enough 
for any other sport. It may have 
been the personality of the coach 
that first brought me to the track— 
even today he is THE COACH as 
far as I’m concerned. But whatever 
was the reason, I consider the day 
I first put on track shoes as one of 
the most fortunate and important 
days of my life. 

And now, seeing the old shoes 
hung up at last, a lot of people are 
going to ask me, ‘‘What did it all 
get you? What is there to be got 
out of athletic competition?’’ These 
questions have been asked of me 
many times before, as athlete and 
teacher, and I have always tried my 
best to answer. But more often than 
not I have found that my listeners 
lost interest before I lost voice. I 
feel that now, as I’m retiring from 
the field of active participation, I 
should set down my views on the sub- 
ject for all to read. I say that I am 
retiring from active participation as 
an athlete, but I have not retired 
from athletics. That will never hap- 
pen. 


WHAT YOUR BODY DOES 

So, to the question : ‘‘ What do you 
get from athletic participation ?’’ the 
first thing I think of when I look 
back on my 13 years is the purely 
physical ordeal of it. It’s hard 
work. You work day after day whip- 
ping your body into shape, and then 
one day you find that it’s ready. You 
find it will do things you never 
dreamed it could do. You find that 
this body you’ve had for 14 or 24 
years can now not only pole vault 
higher, or run faster, but you find 
that it will respond to your more 
simple demands more efficiently, eas- 
ier. And you know that it will, if 
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Hanging Up 
My Spikes 


by RICHARD CALISCH 


Track Coach, Park Ridge, Illinois 


need be, exert itself far beyond its 
normal capabilities. 

After all the work and sweat of it, 
you find you have strong arms and 
hard flesh, and you begin to pity 
weak arms, soft flesh. You learn, 
too, the feel of being out of shape, 
that mid-September feeling after a 
lazy summer. You rejoice in the 
work and sweat that brings your 
body back to its peak. But most im- 
portant, you acquire a healthy re- 
spect for this greatest of all tools. 
You learn what your body can do, 
and you are proud. You learn its 
weaknesses and strive to eliminate 
them ; you learn its strengths and try 
to improve them. You and your 
body, working together, become 
friends. 


WHAT YOU LEARN 

The education contained in these 
past 13 years has been immeasurable. 
The learning that cannot be put into 
books has been invaluable. People 


will ask, ‘‘What do you get from 
athletic participation?’’ Sitting on 
the sawdust at Madison Square Gar- 
den or Chicago Stadium sweating out 
that second or third missed vault, 
you learn semesters about self-con- 
trol, about keeping your head. 
Watching the truly great rack up 
points long after you’ve been elimin- 
ated from the race, you learn books 
about values, about sportsmanship. 
Waiting in your hotel room the night 
before a meet, you learn libraries full 
about emotional control. 

The night before a meet can be 
terrible. And so can the night after, 
but that’s when you learn one of the 
biggest lessons of all, disappoint- 
ment. And you learn about that 
ogre, on the other side of the track, 
the crowd. The crowd that always 
wants the second place runner to 
win, and is furious if you don’t 
break a record; the crowd that boos 
you, that respects only the record 
holders; the crowd without which 
you couldn’t do your best any night. 
You learn about victory and defeat, 
success and failure. 

And you learn about you, what 
you can expect of yourself, what’s 
your top. ‘Will you eventually be a 
has-been or a never-was? You learn 
that a try is worth a thousand dares ; 
that a little sweat counts more than 
a lot of tears. You become a little 
of a stoic, but a lot of a man. 

I think as I look at those shoes 
hanging on the wall of what a friend 
of mine, Mac Garrett, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, once told me. I don’t 
recall whether I was being particu- 
larly cocky or particularly depressed 
about my most recent performance, 
but Mae said, ‘‘Dick, you’re still 
standing in your own footprints, 
how can you tell how deep they 
are?’’ This, too, is part of the ath. 
letic heritage, the feeling that a man 
is to be judged solely by what he can 
do and then only after he has done 
it. There is no black man, white man, 
red man, yellow man on the track. 
There is only first, second, third— 
and that may change tomorrow. But 
the man who is number one today 
and number one tomorrow makes the 
deepest footprints, and _ athletes 
know this and live by it. 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Official Rectangular Backboard. 
Herculite tempered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene. Sturdy metal frame. Medart 
also makes a ruggedly framed, thick 
lywood rectangular backboard, a 
avorite for practice. 


There’s as much difference in the quality, engineer- 
ing, workmanship and installation among backstops 
as there is in any other school or gym equipment. 
That’s why critical comparison of every basic fac- 
tor invariably leads to the selection of Medart.. . 
probably more of them are in service than any 
other make. 


The “PLUS-VALUE” of Medart Backstops is not 
only in their superior construction, but in the re- 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
POWER OPERATION 


Key-operated switch on gym wall or other 
convenient location lowers or raises backstops 
smoothly, quietly, safely, quickly. Eliminates 
hand-operated winch. Can also be installed on 
most Medart suspended backstops already in use. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. + 3544 DE KALB STREET + ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


The best your 
money can buy! 


Official Fan-Shaped Backboard. Herculite tem- 
’ pered glass cushioned in Neoprene. Double angle 
welded frame. Will replace any Medart fan- 
| shaped steel backboard. (Not shown) Medart's 
CA chy" famous Official fan-shaped steel backboard built 
of a single 12-gauge shell, channel reinforced. 


sponsibility Medart assumes at the planning and 
specification stage to guarantee a true “Tailored- 
To-The-Job”’ installation—rugged, durable and 
rigid. Medart analyzes structural conditions, helps 
choose the exactly-RIGHT backstop, then follows 
through to assure faultless erection and completely 
satisfactory operation. 


Before planning any backstop installation, consult 
Medart— The Nation’s Most Experienced Authority. 


Write for Medart’s new catalog 
EVE. | EDART 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 
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Highlights of the 


Conference on 
Professional Preparation 
of Recreation Personne! 


by John L. Hutchinson 


Conference Director 


HE NATIONAL Conference on 

the Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel took place No- 
vember 14-16, 1956. The AAHPER 
staff made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the conduct of the meet- 
ings and the new National Educa- 
tion Association Center served as 
the central headquarters. This par- 
, ticular conference grew out of a con- 
tinuous demand by professional rec- 
reation educators who desired to 
consolidate knowledge and points of 
view gained through years of on-the- 
job experience as well as through 
other conferences of a similar na- 
ture. 


PURPOSES 

The purposes of this conference 
were: to study undergraduate and 
graduate education (Master’s level) 
in recreation, with specific reference 
to specialization on both levels; to 
examine general and special course 
requirements; and to make recom- 
mendations to aid colleges and uni- 
versities either presently engaged in 
the preparation of professional reec- 
reation personnel or anticipating the 
development of such a program. 

The following questions estab- 
lished the bases for forming discus- 
sion groups that met regularly 
throughout the Conference: 

e What courses, other than spe- 
cialized courses in recreation, should 
be included in the undergraduate 
recreation major curriculum ? 

e What specialized recreation 
courses and experiences should be 
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included in the undergraduate ree- 
reation major curriculum ? 

e What courses (including pre- 
requisites), other than specialized 
courses in recreation, should be in- 
cluded in the graduate recreation 
major curriculum ? 

e Should specialized recreation 
major curriculums (industrial, hos- 
pital, camping, ete.) be offered at 
the undergraduate and/or graduate 
level? If so, what courses and ex- 
periences should be included ? 

Ninety-one persons from all sec- 
tions of the United States attended 
the Conference. Delegates repre- 
sented 50 colleges and universities 
and 32 states. This distribution re- 
sulted in bringing together persons 
with many points of view, and con- 
tributed markedly both to the group 
discussions and to the group reports. 


STEERING COMMITTEE—Left to right: 


LEADERSHIP 

The AAHPER sponsored this 
Conference. Members of the Steer- 
ing Committee included: John L, 
Hutchinson, chairman; Ellen 
Harvey; John H. Jenny; J. Ber- 
tram Kessel; Harlan G. Metcalf; 
Harry C. Thompson; and Jackson 
M. Anderson, who served in the ca- 
pacity of AAHPER Staff Liaison. 

Leaders for each of the discussion 
groups were: H. Dan Corbin, Louis 
E. Means, John G. Scherlacher, and 
Milton A. Gabrielson. Recorders for 
these groups were: David C. Bar- 
telma, Allen E. Weatherford, Fred 
M. Coombs, and Patricia L. Olk- 
konen. 


Other committees and chairmen 
included: Proceedings Committee, 
Thelma Bishop; Implementation 
Committee, Norman P. Miller ; Com- 
mittee on Framework for Recrea- 
tion Curriculums, G. B. Fitzgerald; 
Hospitality Committee, B. E. Phil- 
lips; Committee on Display of Re- 
source Materials, Charles F. Week- 
werth. The outtsanding leadership 
provided by those men and women 
listed above made the Conference a 
positive success. 


CO-OPERATING GROUPS 

Ten national organizations co- 
operated in this Conference by send- 
ing their individual representatives 
who served the various group discus- 
sions as consultants and delegates. 
The organizations and their repre- 
sentatives follow: American Canp- 
ing Association — Reynold E. Carl- 
son: American Council on Educa- 


John L. Hutchinson, chairman; 


Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER Staff Liaison; Ellen E. Harvey; and Harry 


C. Thompson. 


Members of the Committee not pictured: 


John H. Jenny; 


J. Bertram Kessel; and Harlan G. Metcalf. 
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Re- Delegates to the National Conference on Professional Preparation of Recreation Personnel. 


‘ship 
ymen 
ice a 


tion—Howard R. Boozer; Ameri- 
can Recreation Society — Jesse A. 
Reynolds; College Recreation Asso- 
ciation — Earl Kauffman, Jr.; Na- 
eo.) tional Association of Social Workers 


send.) — Florence Ray; National Indus- 
tives) trial Recreation Association—Harry 
seus.) D. Edgren; National Recreation As- 
rates} sociation—W. C. Sutherland; So- 
epre-| clely-of State Directors of Health, 
lamp- Physical Education, and Recreation 
Carl} —Harold K. Jack; The Athletic In- 
duca.§ stitute — Theodore P. Bank; The 
U. 8. Office of Education—Simon A. 
McNeely and John B. Whitelaw. 
airman) CONFERENCE FEATURES 
pee The Conference opened with an 


inspirational welcoming address by 
William G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary, National Education Associa- 
tion. Other speakers included; Wil- 
liam L. Hughes and Carl L. Nordly, 
past presidents of the AAHPER; 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
pards: and Carl A. Troester, Jr.. 
® A\HPER executive secretary. With 
this fine beginning, the various dele- 
gates distinguished themselves by 
working enthusiastically for long 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


‘hours throughout the group discus- 


sion meetings. Their willingness to 
face issues objectively, to listen to 
varying points of view, and to seek 
for and arrive at solutions to prob- 
lems characterized the tenor of the 
whole conference. The feeling that 
‘*progress was made’’ seemed to be a 
general one. 

All delegates attended breakfast 
together the final morning. Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy, executive direc- 
tor, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, addressed the group and 
outlined the relation of recreation to 
the program of total fitness as en- 
visioned by’ President Eisenhower 
and the Committee he has estab- 
lished. Future steps and the plans 
for initiating them also received 
mention. Dr. MacCarthy’s speech 
proved most informative as well as 
inspirational. 

Then, at the final meeting, the 
four group representatives read the 
reports. The quality and depth of 
these group projects left everyone 
with the feeling of a job well done. 
After discussing the reports, the 
conference delegates acted on the 
content and recommended that the 
Proceedings Committee edit the final 


document for the purpose of publi- 
cation. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The Report of the Conference 
should be ready for distribution by 
April 1957. Thelma Bishop and her 
Proceedings Committee have worked 
diligently to ready this document 
for the profession. The Implementa- 
tion Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Norman P. Miller, plans to 
conduct a vigorous promotional 
campaign to disperse the results of 
the Conference and to encourage 
those concerned to implement the 
findings. In addition to Norman P. 
Miller, chairman, this Committee in- 
cludes Theodore P Bank, Reynold 
E. Carlson, Harold K. Jack, Ear] 
Kauffman, Jr., Florence Ray, Jesse 
A. Reynolds, and W. C. Sutherland. 

Undoubtedly, in the future the 
Doctoral program for recreation will 
receive a thorough analysis in a 
similar Conference. However, the 
implementation of this Conference 
seems to be the initial step. The Na- 
tional Conference on Education for 
Leisure, planned for May 15-18, 
1957, should stamp the year 1956-57 
as a banner year for recreation. *® 
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Midwest District 
Convention 


March 27-29, 1957 
Detroit, Mich. 


HESTER BETH BLAND = 
President = 


Hotel Statler 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 


Morning 


10-11:30—MIDWEST REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Afternoon 


2-5—COACHES CLINIC—Paul Smarks. 
Basketball: Loften Green, River 
Rouge (Mich.) High School; James 
Wink, Highland Park (Mich.) High 
School, Highland Park. 
Track: Kirmet Ambrose, Birmingham 
(Mich.) High School; Dean Wilson, 
Pontiae (Mich.) High School; Art 
Harper, Utiea (Mich.) High School. 
Golf: Tom Raeside, Fitzgerald High 
School, Van Dyke, Mich. 


Evening 


8:15-9:30—OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION — Nelson Lehsten, president, 
Michigan AHPER. 
Topic: “The Courage to Lead” — 
Eleanor Metheny, University of South- 
ern California. 


KING McCRISTAL 
President-elect 


JOHN B. DAUGHTREY 


THURSDAY, MARCH 238 


10-1—DANCE. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


GEORGE MEAD 
Convention Manager 


GEORGE P. FARKAS 
Vice-Pres., Health Education 


RICHARD TIERNAN 
Vice-Pres., Physical Education 


Morning 
8:45-10— COMBINED DIVISION 


MEETING—Jean Smith. 

Topic: “Lines for Our Times,” Teen- 
Age Sociodrama — Katherine Camp- 
bell, Wayne State University. 

Round Table Wesley M. Staton, 
Wayne State University, moderator; 
Joseph Dzenowagis, Michigan State 
University; Eleanor Metheny, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Julian 
Smith, Michigan State University. 


10:15-11:30—ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION — Rudolph Memmel. 
Topic: “Analyzing the Important As- 
pects of the Student Teaching Pro- 
gram in Health and Physical Eduea- 
tion”’—William D. Schwarberg, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Panel: Walter H. Gregg, Miami 
(Ohio) University; V. E. Schooler, 
Indiana University; Nancy Poe, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Clyde Knapp, 
University of Illinois; Howard C. 
Leibee, University of Michigan; Judy 
Winkler, student. representative, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Marion Chavat, 
first year teacher, Wyandotte, Mich. 


10:15-11:30-—-PROFESSIONAL PREP- 


ARATION SECTION — Ralph H. 
Johnson. 

Topic: “Competencies as Guide Lines 
to Professional Preparation.” 

Health Education — Robert Yoho, 
State Board of Health, Indiana. 
Physical Education — Ruth B. Glas- 
sow, University of Wisconsin. 
Recreation — Charles K. Brightbill, 
University of Tllinois. 


10:15-11:30—-ELEMENTARY HEALTH 


SECTION—Gertrude B. Couch. 
Topic: “Psychological Basis for De- 
velopment of Attitudes With Impli- 
cations for Health Education”—Marie 
I. Rasey, Wayne State University. 
Panel Topic: “Elementary School Ex- 
periences Influential in Forming Atti- 
tudes Toward Health”’—Mabel Rugen, 
University of Michigan. 


JEAN SMITH 
Vice-Pres., Recreation 
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Panel: Alice McDonald; Mark Ma- 
har; Mrs. Grace Wolbrook. 


Afternoon 


2-3:15—-RESEARCH SECTION NO. 1 
—Paul Hunsicker. 

Presentation of seven research topics. 
2-3:15—MEN’S ATHLETICS SECTION 

—Robert Clark. 

Topic: “The Professional Coach”— 

Howard Hobson, consultant in physi- 

cal education and boys and men’s ath- 

letics, AAHPER. 

2-3:15 — CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION SECTION — Helen L. 
Merson. 

Topics: “The American Camping As- 
sociation and You”—Hugh Ramsom, 
American Camping Association. “Edu- 
cation in the Outdoors Today and 
Tomorrow” — Ralston Fox Smith, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio . 
3:45-5—ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION — Ruth B. 
Palmer. 
Topic: “Research Findings Applied 
to Teaching in the Elementary School” 
—Ruth B. Glassow, Univ. of Wis. 
3:45-5—-RESEARCH SECTION NO. 
2—Elizabeth Ludwig. 
Presentation of seven research papers. 
3:45-5—DANCE SECTION—Esther EF. 
Pease. 
Topic: “Contemporary Dance: What 


Are the Trends?”— Margaret Er- | 


langer, University of Illinois. 


Evening 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Annual Banquet—Hester Beth Bland, 
president, Midwest District. 
Master of Ceremonies: 
Struck, Hanover College. 
Address: “The New Challenge to the 
West”—Dorothy Thompson. 
10-1—Social Danee. 


Raymond 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29 


Morning 


8:45-10—GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS SECTION—Jane Axtell. 
Topic: “Guide Lines of our Times”— 
Helen Barton, Univ. of IIl., Chicago. 
Discussion Group I: “How Can We 
Make the Public Aware of Our Girls 
and Women’s Sports Program, Its 
Values and Its Standards?”—Wilma 
Moore, Sterling, Il. 
Discussion Group II: “How Can We 
Reeruit Future Physical Education 
Majors from Among the High School 
Girls Interested in the Girls and 
Women’s Sports Program ?”—Naomi 
Leyhe, Indiana University. 

8:45-10—THERAPEUTICS SECTION 
—Charles R. Kovacic. 
Topic: “Lines for Our Times.” 
Addresses: “Utilizing Imagination in 
the Adapted Physical Education Pro- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


State Presidents 
Midwest District 


EMMA FLACK 
Indiana 


NELSON LEHSTEN 
Michigan 


MICHAEL JOSEPHS LLOYD JOHANSEN 
West Virginia Wisconsin 


gram”—Eleanor M. Limbach, Massil- 
lon, Ohio; “A Look Into the Lives of 
Students Participating in Adapted 
Physical Education”—J. A. Fischer, 
Kent State University. 

8:45-10 SECONDARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH SECTION — Wesley P. 
Cushman. 

Topic: “Newer Concepts of the 
Learning Process”—John C. Sullivan, 
Wayne State University. 

Panel Topic: ‘‘Implications for 
Health Education” — Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State University. 
Panel: Roswell D. Merrick, Southern 
Illinois University; Ruben D. Behl- 
mer, Indianapolis; Jean A. Walsh, 
Detroit. 

19:15-11:30— SAFETY EDUCATION 
SECTION—Maicolm McLelland, In- 
diana Board of Health. 

Topics: “Current Progress in Areas 
of Safety Education”—Bernard Loft, 
Indiana University; “Driver Educa- 
tion”—Herbert Stack, New York Uni- 
versity; “Safety in Relation to School 
Instruction” — Wesley H. Staton, 
Wayne State University. 
10:15-11:30 RECREATION SEC- 
TION—James Grimm. 
Panel Topic: “Teen-age Problems in 
Recreation.” Moderator—Francis B. 
McKeag, Chicago. 


10:15-11:30—AQUATICS SECTION— 
—Richard Pohndorf. 

Topics: “New Aquatic Aids, Ideas, and 
Devices”—Adolph Kiefer, Glenview, 
Ill. “Some Observations on Swimming 
Competition at the Melbourne Olym- 
pie Games”—Thomas K. Cureton, 
University of Illinois. 


Afternoon 

1-2:30 — MIDWEST REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY — Hester Beth 
Bland, president, Midwest District. 

2:30-3:45 — SECONDARY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION — Nelson G. 
Lehsten. 
Topic: “How We Do It—A Presen- 
tation of Various Methods and Tech- 
niques in Teaching Physical Educa- 
tion in the Secondary School”—Edwin 
G. Rice, Department of Publie In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich. 
Participants: Kenneth Bortle, De- 
troit; Catherine Wolf, South Bend; 
Frances Blomfield, Detroit; William 
Walters, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Clair 
Motz, Fort Wayne; J. W. Grimm, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Forrest Clark, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. 

2:30-3:45 — STUDENT SECTION 
MEETING—Barbara Jensen, 
Panel Topic: “Lines for Our Times” 
—Moderator, Margaret A. Mordy, 
Ohio State University; Alden W. 
Thompson, Wayne State University ; 
Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne State Uni- 
versity; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University. 

2:30-3:45—COLLEGE PROBLEMS 
SECTION—4H. E. Kenney. 
Topic: “Threats to College Service 
Programs for Men and Women”—H. 
E. Kenney, University of Illinois. 
Participants: Dorothy Kerth, Michi- 
gan State University; Marguerite 
Mordy, Ohio State University; Wil- 
liam Theunissen, Central Michigan 
College; Jennette Stein, Ohio State 
University. 

4-5—SECOND COMBINED DIVISION 
MEETING—George Farkas. 
“Teen-age Sociodrama” — Katherine 
Campbell, Wayne State University. 
Topic: “Lines for Our Times”—W es- 
ley Staton, Wayne State University. 
Interpretive Panel: Julian Smith, 
Michigan State University; Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Joseph Dzenowagis, Michigan 
State University. 

5-6—NEW MIDWEST BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS MEETING. 

5:15-7:30—PHI EPSILON KAPPA 
DINNER. 


Evening 

8:15-9:30—FINAL GENERAL SEs- 
SION — King McCristal, president- 
elect, Midwest District of AAHPER. 
Address: “Unfinished Business”—Ar- 
thur Steinhaus, George Williams Col- 


lege. 
10-1—CONVENTION DANCE. * 
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Teen-agers discuss marriage problems. 


HE TEACHING of social hygi- 
Wes or related subject matter is 
a responsibility in several instruc- 
tional areas. The following state- 
ment of policy gives official recogni- 
tion to the position which the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools take with re- 
spect to the teaching of social hygi- 
ene in junior and senior high schools. 


ROLE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1. Broad social problems of con- 
temporary society place responsibil- 
ity on the public school for thought- 
ful and realistic instruction in the 
social hygiene field. Among these 
problems are the changes in family 
situations, with an increasing num- 
bers of mothers actively employed; 
the uncertainties that attend dating, 
courtship, and marriage in these 
times of tension and unrest; the 
pressures imposed by promoters of 
vice on personal morality; the inci- 
dence and nature of eases of juvenile 
delinquency ; and problems imposed 
by compulsory military training. 

2. The ultimate success of the 
program of instruction in social 
hygiene will depend on the develop- 
ment of close co-operating relation- 
ships between the home, the school, 
the church, and other community in- 
stitutions and agencies. Although of 
necessity there will be some dupli- 
cation in the total program of in- 
struction, continuing and harmoni- 
ous relationships between all inter- 
ested parties will create a situation 
where the effort of one will be re- 
inforced by others and where mutual 
understanding and trust will prevail. 
Only then can the program be of 
maximum benefit to adolescents. 

3. It is recognized that the teach- 
ing of social hygiene is primarily the 
responsibility of the home. The 
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schools, however, together with 
churches and other institutions and 
agencies interested in the welfare of 
children, have a key role to play in 
effective social hygiene education. 
4. The responsibility of the public 
schools in this area of instruction is 
important because the school is the 
only institution, apart from the 
home, which reaches practically all 
of the children of the community 
over a prolonged period of time and 
teachers, although in general not 
especially trained in social hygiene 
instruction, are potentially capable 
to teach effectively in this area and 
thereby supplement, when necessary, 
the teacher of the home. Then too, 
teachers who have opportunity to 
observe the child in group relation- 
ships, are in a favorable position to 
approach the matter of social hygi- 
ene with a degree of objectivity not 
always possible in the home because 
of emotional ties in family groups. 


BROAD PURPOSES 

Social hygiene means more than 
sex instruction. It means a compre- 
hensive and continuing process of in- 
struction, guidance, and example, 
extending through the six-year span 
of the secondary school. It includes 
all educational measures which in 
any way help young people meet the 
problems which have their center in 
the sex instinct and inevitably come 
into the experience of every human 
being. These problems extend over 
the entire range of life’s experiences 
culminating in the exceedingly com- 
plicated physical, social, and psychi- 
eal problems that concern successful 
marriage and family relationships, 
and intelligent, contributing citizen- 
ship. 

Social hygiene relates both to the 
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Social Hygiene 
to Teen-Agers 


by W. K. STREIT 


Director of Health and Hygiene 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


individual as a person and to his 
responsibility as a member of society. 
It is concerned on the one hand with 
the child’s understanding of himself 
and his own growth and develop- 
ment, and on the other hand with 
the relationships he will maintain 
and the responsibilities he must dis- 
charge as a member of his family, 
his school, his church, and his com- 
munity. Instruction in social hygi- 
ene therefore carries with it obliga- 
tions of high personal, social, and 
civic importance. Such a program 
of instruction must be regarded as 
an integral and ongoing part of the 
total instructional program. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

Among important objectives which 
emerge from knowledge of adolescent 
youth and expectations of society 
and which should be achieved in so- 
cial hygiene instruction are: 

1. Understanding of growth and 
development including human re- 
production. 

2. Understanding of the physical 
and emotional aspects of adolescence 
and an appreciation of socially ac- 
ceptable behavior. 

3. Appreciation of the satisfac- 
tion which wholesome human rela- 
tions can bring in both personal and 
social living and an awareness of the 
social cost of unacceptable personal 
and social conduct. 

4. Understanding of the impor- 
tance of high moral and ethical 
values as a basis for controlling the 
individual’s relationships, obliga- 
tions, and responsibilities to other 
persons and groups. 

5. Appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of clean, healthful living to 
sound physical and mental health. 

6. Understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of the factors which contribute 
to wholesome family living and par- 
enthood. 

7. Development of a sense of so- 
cial and civie responsibility which 
contributes to stable and satisfying 
community conditions. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Three major services are made 
available to pupils through the pro- 
gram of instruction in social hygiene 
in secondary schools. 
1. Information. The knowledge of 
certain facts founded on scientific 
information related to human repro- 
duction, growth, and development is 
an essential part of the instructional 
program in social hygiene. Informa- 
tion on human growth and develop- 
ment is an essential part of the in- 
structional program in social hy- 
giene. Information on human growth 
and development is given, for the 
most part, in fields with biological 
foundations. Important among 
course offerings are those in science 
(including botany, zoology, biology, 
and’ physiology), health education, 
home economics, and social studies. 
As a rule, information concerning 
human reproduction is most suitably 
included in courses in health educa- 
tion. Such instruction is facilitated 
by the fact that boys and girls are 
grouped separately in health classes. 
2. Interpretation. Instruction per- 
taining to the individual and his role 
as a contributing member of society 
is essentially the task of those teach- 
ers who work with pupils in courses 
dealing with human nature and hu- 
man relations. Among these courses 
are history, sociology, economics, 
civies, and American problems in the 
social studies field, as well as courses 
in health, home economies, literature, 
and science. 


Teen-age 


rs prepare for family living. 


3. Integration. Pupils should be 
helped to integrate what they have 
learned from many sources in order 
to develop a personal standard of 
values which will lead to responsible, 
contributing citizenship. Pupils ac- 
quire values from the people with 
whom they associate and the activi- 
ties in which they engage, as well as 
from the instructional program. The 
example and influence of teachers 
and all other school personnel in 
their day-to-day contacts with boys 
and girls are of utmost importance. 
Furthermore, it is essential to fulfill 
the needs of adolescent boys and 
girls by providing ample opportu- 
nity for physical, social, and esthetic 
activities that will serve as outlets 
for surplus energies and furnish 
helpful experiences in associating 
with others. 


FOUNDATION 

Effective instruction in social hy- 
giene in secondary schools depends 
in part upon the general foundation 
of attitudes, understandings, values, 
and appreciations associated with 
family life that are developed by 
children during their preschool and 
elementary years. Young children 
possess a central interest in their 
families; this interest is fostered in 
the instructional program. For ex- 
ample, basic readers used in teaching 
beginning reading deal with family 
members and relate interesting ex- 
periences in which families engage. 
Science at the primary level intro- 
duces children to the study of animal 
babies and their young. Such study 
further strengthens understanding 
and appreciation of parental roles. 

In the intermediate grades, the 
areas of science, health and social 
studies become natural vehicles for 
the continuation of the program be- 
gun at the primary level. Children 
study living things and learn about 
different types of plant and animal 
reproduction. They discover a simi- 
larity of basic family relationships 
the world over and acquire a respect 
for the place the family unit holds in 
human society. They learn how their 
own bodies function and how to care 
for them. Thus, the way is paved 
for an easy transition to the fuller 
treatment of social hygiene at the 
secondary level. 


EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 

It is presumed in teaching social 
hygiene that the methods or teaching 
techniques normally associated with 
a modern program of education will 
prevail. When information dealing 
especially with content on human 
reproduction, growth, and develop- 
ment is imparted to pupils, it is 
urgent that the following conditions 
prevail: 

1. Pupils Are Ready To Learn. This 
involves a determination of the 
needs, interests, and concerns of boys 
and girls. In order to help pupils 
learn, special grouping procedures 
may be necessary involving groups 
of boys or of girls or combinations 
of pupils from various grades. 

2. Teachers Are Ready To Teach. It is 
of the utmost importance that teach- 
ers who are involved in direct in- 
struction related to human reproduc- 
tion, growth, and development be 
especially prepared and suited to 
discharge this responsibility. The 
knowledge, understanding, discre- 
tion, and skill of the teacher are fac- 
tors on which the success of the pro- 
gram firmly depends. 

3. Parents Are Willing To Have Their 
Children Learn. Since social hygiene 
is the responsibility of the home, it 
is important that steps be taken to 
insure that parents understand and 
accept the school’s program; and by 
the same token, educators should co- 
operate in programs of parent educa- 
tion. 

A close, continuing, and harmoni- 
ous home-school partnership is neces- 
sary to the ultimate success of the 
instruction in social hygiene. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 

To insure continued effectiveness 
of the program, to eliminate possi- 
bility of unnecessary duplication, to 
develop maximum skill and under- 
standing of teachers, and to insure 
that the latest and most promising 
content, teaching techniques, and 
materials are used, a systematic plan 
of evaluation should be undertaken. 
Since the program of social hygiene 
is developed on an integrated basis, 
the plan for systematically apprais- 
ing the results should be carried for- 
ward under conditions that call for 
representation from the several areas 
involved. * 
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We invite you to visit with us at these 1957 Conventions 


MARCH 27-29 
Midwest District—Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


APRIL 2-5 


Southern District—Asheville Municipal Auditorium, soi 
Asheville, N. C. : 


APRIL 7-11 
4 : Eastern District—Statler Hotel, New York City 


APRIL 10-13 
Central District—Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


APRIL 13-16 
Southwest District—Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 
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SOLON B. SUDDUTH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CAROLINE SINCLAIR 
Rep. to National 


ELIZABETH AUTREY 
President 


af 


Southern District 


Convention 


April 2-5, 1957 
Asheville, N. C. 


Battery Park and George Vanderbilt Hotels 


PRECONVENTION 


Annual Meeting 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR 


GUY W. NESOM 


President-elect 


C. J. ALDERSON 
Past-President 


TAYLOR DODSON 


Convention Manager 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


SUNDAY, MARCH 31 


Afternoon 

2-5—Meeting of Governing Board and 
committee chairmen. 

3-5 :30—Registration. 

5:30—Directors’ Dinner—LF veline Kap- 
pes. 

Evening 

7-9:30—Registration. 

7:30-9:45—FIRST GENERAL SES- 
SION—Sara Staff Jernigan. 
Topic: Highlights of Geneva Lake 
Conference. 
Speakers: Etta Walters, “Overload 
Principle’—Modena Lewis, “Philoso- 
phy”; Celeste Ulrich, “Methods of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Manor Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 


Teaching”; Ellen Kelly, “Movement” ; 
Mary Virginia Alexander, “Further 
Implications of the Kraus-Weber 
Tests.” 


MONDAY, APRIL I 


Morning 


8-12—Registration. 

8:30-9:30—Business Meeting — Marion 
Reeder. 

9:45-11:45—SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION — Sara Staff Jernigan. Folk 
Dance Presentation, Catherine Allen, 
New York University. 

Afternoon 


1-3—Tennis Clinie—Dorothy Davis. 


Leader: Mary Hardwick, tennis con- 
sultant, Wilson Sporting Goods, Chi- 


cago. 

3:15-5:30—Golf Clinie—Ellen Griffin. 
Leader: Betsy Rawls, golf consult- 
ant, Wilson Sporting Goods, Chicago. 


Evening 


7—Informal Banquet. 
Speaker: Eleanor Metheny, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2 


Morning 
9-10—Meeting of old and new govern- 
ing Boards. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 1 


Morning 


Meeting of Board of Directors. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2 


Morning 


‘9—Meeting of Section Chairmen. 
9—Honor Awards Committee. 
Proceedings Committee. 
10—AAHPER State Membership Di- 
rectors. 
AAHPER State Publications Di- 
rectors. 
10:30-6—Registzation. 
10:30-6—Visit Exhibits. 


Afternoon 

1-5—Film showings. 

2-3:20—INSTITUTIONAL RECREA- 
TION SECTION—Walter H. Phipps. 
Speaker: Jackson Anderson, consult- 
ant in recreation and outdoor eduea- 
tion, AAHPER. 

2-3:20—YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES 
RECREATION SECTION—James L. 
Mays. 
Topic: “How the AAHPER ean be 
Extended Into, and Assist Youth- 
Serving Organizations in Recreation.” 

2-3:20—COLLEGE MEN’S SECTION— 
Troy Hendricks. 
Address: “President’s Conference on 
Fitness of American Youth: Implica- 
tions for Colleges and Universities” — 
Howard A. Hobson, consultant in 
physical education, boys and men’s 
athletics, AAHPER. 
Panel Topic: “Implementing the 
Recommendations of the Conference 
Through College and University 
Physical Education Programs”—Her- 
man W. Schnell, University of 
Florida. 
Panel: Julian W. Smith, director, 
Outdoor Education Project, AAH- 
PER; Harold K. Jack, Virginia 
Board of Education; Joy W. Kistler, 
Louisiana State University; Lloyd 
Messersmith, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

3:40-5—PUBLIC RECREATION SEC- 
TION—Cordelia B. Hunt. 
Topic: “Problems in Public Recrea- 
tion.” 
Keynoter and Moderator: James S. 
Stevens, Jr., assistant director, Reecre- 
ation Commission for North Carolina. 
Panel: “Teen-Age Programs Con- 
cerned with Building Citizens Rather 
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CONVENTION 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF AAHPER 


ORA R. WAKEFIELD 
Vice-Pres., Health Education 


than Merely Providing Social Activi- 
ties’—Virginia Carmichael, Atlanta; 
“Adult Recreation, for Both Young 
Adults and Senior Citizens’—Oka 
Hester, Greensboro; “The Problem of 
Implementing Little League into a 
Community Where There is an Estab- 
lished Recreation Department”—Jack 
Puryear, St. Petersburg; “Joint Use 
of Community Facilities’ — Lloyd 
Hathaway, Winston-Salem. 

3:40-5—SAFETY SECTION—Robert T. 
Bowen. ‘ 
Address: “The Responsibility of the 
Schools in Traffic Safety Education” 
—Eugene S. Burke, executive vice- 
president, Georgia Motor Truckers 
Association. 

5:15—Student Coke Party—“Meet the 
Wheels.” 

8-10—FIRST GENERAL SESSION— 
Betty Autrey. 
7:45-8 — Music — Asheville Schools. 
Invocation: Rev. Carl M. Lazenby, 
associate pastor, First Presbyterian 
Chureh, Little Rock. 
Welcome: Earl J. Funderburk, Ashe- 
ville. 


Greetings from AAHPER: Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, president-elect, 
AAHPER. 


Presentation of Honor Awards. 
Address: “Character and Sportsman- 
ship Build Better Americans”—Rev. 
J. R. Noffsinger, pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Gainesville. 

10-10:30—Reception. 

10:30-12—Social Recreation. 
Mixer—Catherine Allen, N.Y.U. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 


ELLEN KELLY 
Vice-Pres., Physical Education 


Morning 
8-5—Registration. 


Theme: “WE BUILD BETTER AMERICANS” 


MARYHELEN VANNIER 


Vice-Pres., Recreation 


8-5—Visit Exhibits. 

9-12—Film Showings. 

9-10:20—RECREATION RELIGI- 
OUS ORGANIZATIONS SECTION— 
Rev. Carl M. Lazenby. 
Topic: “Philosophy of Recreatioa in 
Relation to Religious Organizations.” 
Panel: Cecil McGee, Church Recrea- 
tion Service, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, Nashville; Leo Rippy, Sr., 
director of adult work of the Meth- 
odist Church, Nashville; Zom Jones, 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary; 
Adelle Carlson, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, Nashville; Reactor, J. R. 
Noffsinger, First Baptist Church, 
Gainesville. 
Display of Recreation Plants and Pro- 
grams—Rev. Harold Hipps, Greens- 
boro. 

9-10:20—COLLEGE HEALTH SEC- 
TION—Zeb B. Vance. 
Topic: “College Health”—Zom Mc- 
Donough, Emory University. 
Panel: “Health Appraisal” — Robert 
Vadheim, University of Florida; 
“Health Instruction” — Carl Blyth, 
University of North Carolina; “Re- 
sponsibility of the College for Health 
Service”—Carrie Lee Warren, Mere- 
dith College; “Relationship of the 
College’s Department of Health to Its 
Department of Physical Education”— 
Eleanor Metheny, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

10:40-12—INDUSTRIAL RECREA- 
TION SECTION—W. M. Wilbanks. 

10:40-12—NATIONAL SECTION FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS— 
Margaret Bray. 
Topic: “An Over-View of the Sports 
World.” 
Panel Topic: Status of Girls and 
Women’s Sports in Co-recreation”— 
G. R. Broad, Publie Schools, Corpus 
Christi. 
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Panel: Rachel Bryant consultant in 
physical education and girls and 
women’s sports, AAHPER; Price E. 
Clark, educational director, Casualty 
and Surety Companies, New York, 
N. Y.; Frances Mays, Virginia Board 
of Education; Mary Kate Miller, 
Mississippi State College for Women. 


10:40-12—MEN’S ATHLETICS SEC- 


12:10—State 


TION—Cliff Harper. 

Address: “Competition Builds Better 
Americans”—Howard Hobson, consul- 
tant, AAHPER. 

Panel Discussion, 

and District 
Luncheon—Betty Autrey. 


Officers 


12:15—Special Alumni Luncheons— 


Madison College; Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina. 


Afternoon 


1- 
3: 


5—Visit Exhibits. 
30-5—Film showings. 


2-3:30—SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


ROMAYNE BERRYMAN 


Recreation Division—Maryhelen Van- 
nier, Southern Methodist University. 
Topic: “New Trends in Recreation”— 
William J. Tait, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

Panel: Harold D. Meyer, University 
of North Carolina; Jackson Ander- 
son, consultant, AAHPER; Julian W. 
Smith, Director, AAHPER Outdoor 
Edueation Project. 


:40—Representative Assembly—Betty 


Autrey. 


:40—Tours. 
:40-5—Buzz Sessions. 


Health or Supervision—Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe, Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Schools. 

Physical Education — Eleanor Meth- 
eny, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Outdoor Education— Julian W. 
Smith, director, Outdoor Education 
Project, AAHPER. 


Evening 
6-7:30—Dinner Meeting of City, Coun- 


ty, and State Supervisors and Direc- 
tors—Ted J. Bleier. 

Topic: “Proposed Organization of 
Section for Directors and Supervisors 
of Cities, Counties, and States.” 


8-9:45—THIRD GENERAL SESSION— 


All-Convention Demonstration. Guy 
W. Nesom, Northwestern State (La.) 
College. 


Demonstrations. 


10-12—Social Dancing. 
10-11—Buzz Sessions. 


Health—Dora Hicks, past vice-presi- 
dent for health, University of Florida. 
Physical Education—Herman W. 
Schnell, past-vice-president for physi- 
cal education, University of Florida. 
Recreation—Henry O. Dresser, past- 
vice-president for recreation, Louisi- 
ana State University. 


10-12—Quiet recreational games. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4 


Morning 
7:30—Public Relations Committee 


Breakfast. 


8:30-5—Registration. 

8:30-5—Visit Exhibits. 

9-10:30—Film showings. 
9-10:20—PUBLIC RELATIONS SEC- 


TION—Esther B. White. 
Topic: “How Can We Implement Our 
Public Relations?” 


Group Discussion: Leader, Graham 
Nixon, Director of Public Relations, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way. 
Consultant: Howard Hobson, AAH- 
PER. 


9-10:20 — THERAPEUTICS SECTION 


—Betty M. Walker. 

Topic: “A Successful Program for 
ALL Students.” 

Panel Topies: “A Program for Spe- 
cial Students”—Carl 8. Blyth, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; “Tech- 
niques in the Development of Muscu- 
lar Strength’—Helen Kaiser, Dtke 
University School of Medicine; “A 
Program for Handicapped Students” 
—Capt. Dorothy M. Kinnison, U. S§. 
Army Hospital, Ft. Bragg; “A Pro- 
gram for Body Mechanies”—Mrs. R 
L. Hoover, Classen High School, Okla- 
homa City. 


10:40-12—FOURTH GENERAL SEs- 


SION. Health Division, Mrs. Ora R. 
Wakefield, Vice-pres., Health. 
Subject: “Making the Health Pro- 
gram Functional.” 

Keynoter and Moderator: Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Panel Members: Health Division. 
Section Chairmen: Zeb B. Vance. 
Mercer University; Fred T. Brown, 
South Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation; Esther B. White, Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway; H. 
Stephen Brown, Southern Methodist 
University; Robert T. Bowen, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Jeff Farris, Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway; 
Betty M. Walker, Northwestern State 
(La.) College. 


(Concluded on page 58) 


STATE PRESIDENTS, SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


BILLY DABBS FRANCIS STROUP 
Alabama Arkansas 


DINKINS 


Mississippi North Carolina 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


MABEL CAPERTON 
Florida 


L. W. METHENY 
Oklahoma 


REBECCA DENNARD 
Georgia 


HAROLD SCHREINER 
South Carolina 


RIEL 


OSCAR GUNKLER 


HANS LEIS 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


RUTH LEONARD 
Virginia 


EVELINE KAPPES 
Texas 
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CHOOL-COMMUNITY _ recrea- 

tion programs in urban centers 
have gained the respect of educators, 
and school districts in the suburbs 
and are now being called upon to in- 
augurate play, recreation, and group 
experience programs. 

Growth of suburban developments 
has been so unusual that their edu- 
cational systems face a monumental 
task in providing basic curriculum 
opportunities. Recent ecological and 
sociological findings indicate that 
recreation opportunities should be 
geared to the uniqueness of these 
areas of modern, postwar living and 
that the school must serve beyond 
accepted urban recreation concepts. 


SUBURBAN CHARACTERISTICS 

Henderson in his ‘‘ Mass-Produced 
Suburbs’’! states that few of these 
new suburban communities are in- 
corporated and that they do not at- 
tempt to seek self-expression as a 
municipality or governmental unit. 
However, evidence reveals a com- 
munity spirit. 

Church organizations are the 
first major institutions set up in the 
community, and they extend their 
social services vigorously. Such sub- 
urban areas stress neighborliness, 
and the suburb is similar to the in- 
tegrated neighborhood which is char- 
acteristic of rural areas.* 


1Harry Henderson. ‘‘The Mass-Produced 
Suburbs,’’ Harper’s Magazine, 207: 25-32, 
Nov. 1953; 207: 80-86, Dee. 1953. 

2Sylvia Feis Fava, ‘‘Suburbanism as a 
Way of Life,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 21: 34-37, Feb. 1956. 
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Suburban 


School - Community 


Since the young, middle-income 
suburban families produce an above- 
average number. of children, schools 
have been established at an acceler- 
ated rate and have come to represent 
the main assets in community re- 
sources—buildings, areas, personnel, 
ete., and their availability to all. To 
illustrate, one area arose from a one- 
room schoolhouse with one teacher in 
1945 to a 12,000-pupil enrollment 
with 700 teachers in 1955. 

The service potential of the schools 
as well as the gregarious rural char- 
acteristics of the community, the 
prominence of strong organizational 
drives, and the firm allegiances to 
personal affiliations such as church 
membership — these characteristics 
of some present-day suburban areas 
should be appraised for recreation 
programming. Just what extension 
should be considered beyond the ac- 
cepted type of program in school— 
community recreation ? 


ESTABLISHING A PROGRAM 

In recreation planning, it is not 
unusual to formulate and establish 
a central program controlled pri- 
marily by the director and staff. 
Program itself is understoad to be 
the core—the action or activities in 
which participants engage during 
their free hours—as differentiated 
from their .other commitments to 
work or duty. 

Several channels are available in 
establishing such a program. One 
method is to outline a number of 
activities of popular appeal, taking 
into account age, sex, seasonal dis- 


Recreation 
| > 
THOMAS 


S. YUKIE 
Reed College 


position, equipment, existing facili- 
ties, and budget limitations. A break- 
down of successful recreation ac- 
tivities is made. After due consul- 
tation with key teachers and person- 
nel and intimate contact with stu- 
dents and people, program activities 
are publicized. The staff then awaits 
their acceptance by participants. 

Eventually, through evaluation 
and revisions, the activity program 
emerges as a definite segment of the 
school and a part of the community 
proper. Based on activity appeal, 
this type of program might be con- 
sidered, fundamentally, to consist of 
a transfer of the elements of older 
recreation programs to the school 
setting. 

More intricate methods demand 
time, a degree of patience from 
community and authorities, and the 
ability to survey the community. The 
most complex, and perhaps the ideal, 
is the formulation of a program 
based on needs and interests. An- 
other is the utilization of established 
principles of programming. But 
probably the best basis of program- 
ming is that recommended originally 
by Barrett® for the older urban 
centers of Boston and Worchester. 
He proposed a series of basic op- 
portunities offered on an assessment 
of groups, individuals, and kinds of 
activities, accompanied by a set of 
guiding principles which assure co- 
operative action and, ultimately, a 

(Concluded on page 59) 


3Lewis R. Barrett. ‘‘A Basis for Com- 
munity Planning in Recreation, THE 
JOURNAL, 21: 38-39, Sept. 1950. 
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PIC-12XS EXTRA SOFT 
SOFTBALL 


PBC-4 JUNIOR BASKETBALL 


PTC-6 TETHERBALL 


sized for 


junior abilities - 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PERFORMANCE 


athletic balls 


Pennsylvania’s complete line of Junior-size 
athletic balls is designed especially for the 
“playground set’. Planned to take punish- 
ment while aiding the practical athletic edu- 
cation of “small fry”, these balls handle the 
recreational needs of both boys and girls just 
beginning to learn fundamental skills for 
future competitive play. 

Pennsylvania’s junior size balls have pro- 
fessional feel, bounce and grip built in, yet 
their smaller size allows every youngster to 
ed without overtaxing his capabilities. 

ese balls are a wonderful aid in proper 
training for future participation in higher 


PGB-10 PLAYGROUND BALL 


levels of play. 

Playground supervisors, physical educa- 
tion instructors, coaches and players every- 
where prefer Pennsylvania for strength, 
appearance, performance and long life. 
Pennsylvania rubber-covered balls in all sizes 
have the qualities of the finest, most expensive 
varsity equipment, yet cost surprisingly little. 
Order a supply of Pennsylvania balls from 
your dealer today ... assure yourself of out- 
standing equipment value and performance. 

Look for this seal on every box... 
your assurance of top quality and consist- 
ent performance. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BOX 951 AKRON, OHIO 
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Safety Education 


by RUTH KORB and DAVID KORB 


Twinbrook Elementary School 
Rockville, Maryland 


EALTH is more than having 

a sound mind and body; it al- 
so involves protecting the person 
against the threat of accidental in- 
jury. Like all health programs, 
achieving this means education; and 
like all such programs, it must be 
begun early. 

This is the story of how a wide- 
awake elementary school sought to 
start its youngsters off on the path 
of physical well-being. The scene is 
the fourth grade of Twinbrook Ele- 
mentary School in the mushrooming 
little city of Rockville, Maryland, 16 
miles from the Nation’s capitol. 

Our story has its origins in a com- 
munity survey conducted in Septem- 
ber 1952 by the Montgomery County 
Health Group. The survey revealed 
a strong concern for the health and 
safety of children on the part of 
parents in the area. The Health 
Group therefore chose the Twin- 
brook community as a demonstration 
center. Under the leadership of Ed- 
da R. Larrimore, principal of Twin- 
brook School, a school-wide project 
was developed : ‘‘ How to make Twin- 
brook a safe, healthy and beautiful 
community.’’! 

Each class worked out its own 
project within the general theme. 
Emphasis was placed on individual 
participation and creativeness, and 
on working together toward a com- 
mon goal in a democratic atmos- 
phere. Each project was tied into 
and gave support to the regular 
curriculum essentials : language arts, 
arithmetic, and social studies. 


TEACHING SAFETY 
Teaching safety to elementary 
school children has its own require- 


1See “Effective Health Teaching — A 
Schoo! and Community Project” by Edda 
R. Larrimore and Claudia B. Galiher, 
THE JourNAL, Nov. 1956, p. 18. 
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University of Maryland 


ments. Safety cannot be taught by 
rules, admonishments, or exhorta- 
tion. Accident prevention is an atti- 
tude of responsibility toward self 
and others. Abstract rules have little 
meaning; nor do they help much in 
the sudden flash of danger. 

Safety-consciousness is dependent 
upon conditioning of action and 
thought. It has to be built out of 
the personal experiences of the child 
in a situation real and meaningful. 

How do you do this in the fourth 
grade? To begin with, the children 
discussed some of the situations they 
had seen which they considered to be 
potentially hazardous. Then they 
asked: ‘‘What can we do to make 
these conditions safer ?’’ 

The relative seriousness of the 
hazards mentioned and the probable 


Above: Safety 
shadow box shows 
right way to sled 
in the park and 
wrong way on the 
street. 


Right: Map of a 
safe route to 
school. 


value of the various means of re- 
ducing them were discussed by the 
youngsters and the teacher. An 
effort was made to develop perspec- 
tive and a sense of value. Fear and 
over-cautiousness were excluded. The 
accent was on understanding. 


PERSONAL SAFETY ACTIVITIES 

With guidance from the teacher, 
the youngsters next drew up a list 
of activities which they felt they 
could do to promote personal safety, 

The most interesting was the map- 
ping of a safe route to school. Each 
child prepared an outline map of 
the streets that lay between his home 
and the school. On this map, he 
noted all possible hazards, such as 
streets with no sidewalks, minor and 
major street intersections, stop signs, 
and the like. On this map, he drew 
with a colored pencil the safest path 
to school, noting with symbols places 
where he should use extra caution. 
Probably for the first time, the 
youngster had planned a daily ac- 
tivity from a safety point of view! 

Fun and creative imagination were 
tied into another safety activity— 
the making of shadow boxes. Using 
a shoe or cigar box as a minature 
stage, each child, with his own ideas 
and materials, constructed a little 
scene depicting the safe and the un- 
safe way of doing things. For ex- 
ample, in a cigar box, a child used 
cardboard to make two identical liv- 
ing rooms with stairs to the second 
floor. On one stairway, toys had 
been left, and a little paper man was 
falling ; in the other scene, the stairs 
were clean, and the paper man 
walked down in safety. 

An effective message was told by a 
shadowbox showing children cross- 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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How RHYTHMS 
Changed 


SSE 


by CHRYSTAL HEEREN BACHTELL 


Supervisor of Music Education 
City Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina 


afternoon. In the teachers’ lounge, 
Miss Brown ran a comb through her 
hair and peered into the mirror. Be- 
hind her a voice said, ‘‘By the way, 
what’s become of Travis?’’ Miss 
Brown turned around, ‘‘I have him, 
and you may find this hard to be- 
lieve, but Travis is fast becoming 
my right-hand man. The key to the 
whole thing was rhythms.”’ 

Travis has curly red hair; a big, 
well-proportioned body; and a loud 
voice. In the fifth grade at 12, he 
reads at second grade level. Because 


| T WAS 38:30 on a rainy November 


of his size, he is self-conscious, and _ 


his normal, desire for recognition 
leads him to try to get attention in 
undesirable ways. Though not so 
limited as to be unable to learn to 
read, he has never yet found a suc- 
cessful approach to reading and his 
reading failures have made him feel 
that he is ‘‘dumb.’’ He compensates 
for this by aggressive behavior. He 
has excellent physical co-ordination. 

On the first day with her new 
fifth grade, which included Travis, 
Miss Brown led the children into a 
discussion of the things they would 
like to do during the year. One of 
the most urgent requests was to ‘‘do 
rhythms.’’ Some of the group wanted 
to do what they called ‘‘free 
rhythms,’’ which meant individual 
interpretation of music; others 
wanted to learn to square dance, to 
Waltz, to jitterbug. The class decided 
that they would try to do all of these 
during the year, beginning with free 
rhythms. 


INTRODUCING RHYTHMS 

At the beginning of the second 
week of school, Miss Brown took her 
class to the music room for the 
promised rhythms session. Since 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


these were children who had had 
some experience in creative rhyth- 
mic movement, they took off their 
shoes and socks and found them- 
selves a place to sit on the floor. 
When they were ready, Miss 
Brown told them the title of the first 
piece she had brought for today. It 
was Work Song by the American 
composer William Grant Still. Miss 
Brown told them that the man who 
wrote this music knew all about hard 


work, the kind you do with your 


hands, and your body—lifting, pull- 
ing, pushing, pounding, straining 
work; and that he had made this 
music sound so like these things 
that you could just ‘‘feel’’ yourself 
doing the work as you heard the mu- 
sic. And yet, ‘‘Though it must have 
been very hard work, there is a 
happy feel to parts of the piece.’’ 
Now the class listened to Work 
Song. And when they had heard it, 
they talked about how it sounded, 
which brought such comments as: 
‘*Tt sounds strong and heavy.’’ ‘‘ You 
can hear a hammer hitting.’’ ‘‘I 
think they are making a railroad.’’ 
“It started slow and then I heard 
a fast part.’’ ‘‘I thought they were 
pulling.’’ ‘‘That first part felt as 
if they could hardly make it.’’ 
After this discussion, and before 
any movement began, Miss Brown 
drew the class into talking about 
things to keep in mind when dancing 
one’s own interpretation of a piece 
of music. Some suggestions were: 
‘Try to-use all of the space.’’ ‘‘Use 
your whole body—not just your feet 
and legs.’’ ‘‘Listen to the music all 
of the time—sometimes listen with 
your eyes shut.’’ ‘‘Do it your own 
way—don’t copy anyone else.’’ 
‘*Change your direction sometimes. ”’ 


Travis enjoys rhythms with classmates. 


BEGINNING MOVEMENT 

Now the group was ready to move, 
but there were too many for the 
space, so Miss Brown divided them 
into four groups of eight or nine 
each. Group one took the floor and 
each child danced the music as it 
felt to him. When they had finished, 
Miss Brown let those who had been 
waiting a turn tell what they had 
especially liked. Then the second 
group took the floor. This was Trav- 
vis’s group but he did not take part. 
Again, at the end of the work of this 
group, the good points were brought 
out. Now the third and fourth 
groups took their turns. 

Miss Brown changed music at this 
point and without any introductory 
remarks, put on the record of Saint 
Saens’s Dance Macabre. This was 
music which the children had learned 
last year. Immediately they recog- 
nized it and wanted to make a dra- 
matization of it. They decided that 
they needed a church clock (or sev- 
eral clocks) to strike 12, death—the 
fiddler, skeletons, ghosts, the cock 
whose crow sent them all back to 
their graves, and one little ghost 
who stayed out late. This of course 
took only about half the children, 
and someone suggested that the rest 
could be the fence around this ceme- 
tery. Travis was urged to take part 
here, but all he wanted to do was 
run a stick up and down the fence. 
This he did, but for only a few 
measures of music. 
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Later in the same week, the class 
went again to the music room for 
rhythms. The two pieces of music 
used the first day were repeated and 
Miss Brown added a third—Solilo- 
quy for Strings by Thomson, and 
also a very short piece entitled 
from Erma Hayden’s 
Themes for Children’s Rhythms. 
The class as a whole entered into 
the daneing even more freely than 
on the first day. Travis, however, 
took no part at all. 


TRAVIS ENTERS IN 
For the third lesson, Miss Brown 


brought out a recording of an Afri- 
ean folk song—The Zulu Warrior. 
Since this recording featured per- 
cussion effects, the class asked if 
they could have drums for some of 
them to play while others were danc- 
ing. All of the drums from the 
rhythm band plus some home-made 
ones were gathered up and pressed 
into service. Now, for the first time, 
Travis volunteered. He snatched at 
the biggest drum... and got it. He 
did not dance, but he did do the 
drum accompaniment. 

Soon after this, the class saw a 
film on jungle life and in the film a 
native dance was featured. The 
dancers themselves carried drums 
and provided their own accompani- 
ment as they moved. At the next 
rhythms lesson, the Zulu Warrior 
was danced again, and again Travis 
got hold of a drum. So did a num- 
ber of other boys and they began 
dancing as they played. They urged 
Travis to join them; and, a little 
reluctantly, he did, but only because 
the other boys insisted that the real 
way to do native dancing was to play 
the drum while you did it (here the 
film was their authority); and be- 
sides, ‘‘Who ever heard of having 
a record player in the jungle?’’ So 
Travis joined them; and once on the 
floor began to enjoy the movement. 

When the class began telling what 
was good about the work of the 
group, as they usually did, Travis 
came in for some praise. Sensing his 
elation Miss Brown decided to do 
that number again, and give just a 
few people from each group a 
chance. Among others she chose 
Travis. This time Travis got out on 
the floor without urging, and this 
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time he let go. His naturally good 
co-ordination made him show up so 
well that several of his classmates 
gave him special commendation. 


TRAVIS BEGINS TO CHANGE 

From that lesson on, Travis took 
part in rhythms. Since there was no 
set pattern to learn, and no neces- 
sity to do things at exactly the same 
time someone else did them, Travis 
did not feel inadequate in this. Since 
Miss Brown accepted his effort as 
good, he felt a glow of achievement. 
He did not have to act silly anymore, 
because he was getting the praise he 
needed and craved without being 
silly. 

Now it was Travis who began ask- 
ing, ‘‘Is this rhythms day?’’ Not a 
lesson passed without Travis taking 
as many turns as he was allowed. 
What is perhaps more significant, 
not a lesson passed in which Travis 
did not show some improvement. 
When there was a little extra time 
at the end of a rhythms period, the 
children began to say ‘‘Let Travis 
do the skeleton, or let Travis do the 
Zulu Warrior.’’ Travis began to feel 
their acceptance. 

Since the children were being so 
nice to him, Travis didn’t have to 
be so much of a bully with them any- 
more. He began to get along with- 
out fights. Miss Brown gave Travis 
extra jobs and errands to do. He 
was the one on whom they called 
when they needed somebody tall or 
somebody strong. A red-letter day 
came when Travis was chosen by 
three of his classmates to be on their 
committee to make a cage for the 
white rats, with which the class was 
carrying on food experiments. 


BENEFITS FOR ALL 

Of course, Travis is only one of 
34 boys and girls in a class. The 
other 33 have benefited greatly too, 
through their rhythms. Since they 
were spending the whole year in a 
study of the United States, the mu- 
sic for their work in free rhythms 
was chosen largely from among the 
works of contemporary American 
composers, with a few of the earlier 
Americans included. 

They could never have gained 
through passive listening the thor- 
ough familiarity with such works as 


Billy the Kid by Copland, Pavanne 
by Morton Gould, Rhapsody in Blue 
by Gershwin, Work Song by Still, 
Louisiana Story by Thomson that 
they gained through interpreting 
these works in rhythm. They knew 
every accent, every crescendo, every 
climax. They did not always under- 
stand these things technically, but 
they realized them with their bodies. 

They were, in a very real sense 
of the word, appreciating the music. 
Some of them will not remember the 
names of the compositions, or who 
wrote them, but they will remember 
the music. It will be something no 
one can ever take away from them. 


VALUES FROM FREE RHYTHMS 

Aside from this benefit, there are 
some other values children gain from 
taking part in free rhythms. 

@ Perhaps one of the most important is 
emotional release—the sense of being able 
to move as vigorously, or as slowly, or as 
fast as you feel like moving, to do as 
much moving as you wish, to do this mov- 
ing in the way you feel it individually— 
all of this gives the child a wonderful 
feeling of freedom. 

e@ Another valuable outcome is the self- 
confidence which comes through the ae- 
ceptance of the child’s effort by his teacher 
and his peers. 

e From a physical standpoint, values 
are improvement in co-ordination, the ex- 
tension of movement until the whole body 
is involved, the vigorous exercise, the sens- 
ing of the difference between percussive 
movement, sustained movement, continu- 
ous flow of movement, and the ability to 
use and to combine such movements. All 
have value, and all contribute toward the 
development of a greater degree of skill 
in creative rhythmic movement. It be- 
comes a reciprocal process; the more the 
child hears in the music, the more he 
will use his body; and the more he uses 
his body, the better he will be able to 
show what he hears in the music. 

e Freedom from the absence of a set 
standard—the fact that there is no ‘‘left 
foot, right foot’’ pattern to learn, the 
opportunity to experiment with ideas and 
with movement, the knowledge that no one 
is going to be singled out for exhibition— 
these are the things which make creative 
rhythmic movement such a wonderful me- 
dium through which children ean grow into 
well-adjusted people. 

¢ Perhaps the finest thing of all 
about such a program of rhythmic 
activity is the fact that any teacher 
who has a real understanding of 
children, and who is willing to ex- 
periment, can conduct creative 
rhythms successfully and will find 
them very rewarding. * 
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LE GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED 


6LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 


125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned White Ash. 
Genuine Autographed models of the twenty-five v7, oe listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/3 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $4.25 


ODELS: 
Richie Ashburn Yogi Berra Ted Kluszewski PeeWee Reese Al Schoendienst 
Bobby Avila Nelson Fox Harvey Kuenn Jackie Robinson Duke Snider 
Ernie Banks Al Kaline Mickey Mantle Al Rosen Mickey Vernon 
Gus Bell George Kell Ed Mathews Babe Ruth Ted Williams 


125$ SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Mobe Ruth L finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 


slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Ba League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. 
Listed below are the Autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one 
dozen. Packed 4/32'', 5/33'', and 3/34"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Eoch $4.25 


MODELS: Ernie Banks, Yogi Berra, Al Kaline, George Kell, Ted Kluszewski, Harvey Kuenn, Mickey Mantle, Ed Mathews, Jackie Robinson, Babe Ruth, 
Duke Snider, Ted Williams. 


43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each carton of 
,one dozen contains three (34'') infield and nine (37" and 38") outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $4.25 


| 
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125. EBONY FINISH GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned timber. Rich Ebony 
Finish with gold branding. Six different models are guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34"', and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 27 pounds Each $4.25 


150 GRAND SLAM—Natural White Finish. Turned from select Northern White Ash Timber. Patterned after the original models of the Famous Sluggers 
whose names they bear. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33", 5/34'', and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 27 pounds ; Each $3.45 


Qnand Xam 


DUKE SNIDER MODEL 


1508 sPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not Bag om Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the par- 
ticular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to 
each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32'', 5/33", and 3/34" bats in carton. Shipping weight, 25 pounds Eoch $3.45 


j 


1408 SPECIAL POWER DRIVE. Natural White Finish. Turned from fine White Ash. Patterned after the original models of the Famous Sluggers whose 
names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, 
and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32'' to 34''; shipping weight, 25 pounds. 

Each $2.90 


‘Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer | 
than 34” may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. 
However, the (1258, 150S, 140S, and 130S) 


Numbers 1255, 1505, 1405, and 130S (also the 
2 and Little League numbers) are approved for PONY 
LEAGUE These numbers are particularly 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
Copyright 1957 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 


Sofe Hit 


HARVEY KUENN MODEL 


14W SAFE HIT. Finished in Natural Ash White and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. 
from 32"' to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds 


& BRAD: 
SOP, 
A&b 
Vii 


11B) BIG _LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. 
to 35''; shipping weight, 26 pounds 


Assorted lengths 
Each $2.45 


Lengths range from 32"' 
Each $2.20 


1308 SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from Ash with rich Dark Maroon Finish. Patterned after the original models of the Famous Sluggers whose names they 
bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and 
other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 32'' to 34''; shipping weight, 25 pounds. 


Each $2.10 


3 LEADER. Light Brown Finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32’ to 35’, shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $1.70 


LITTLE LEAGUE _ 


LITTLE LEAGUE 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS. Large size Junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned White Ash 
and Hickory. Eech carton of one dozen contains approximately half with Natural White Finish and half with Antique Finish. Autographs of Duke Snider, 
Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantie, Ted Kluszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Packed 3/29'', 4/30"', 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 23 pounds Each $3.20 


125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large size Junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 

timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted Kiuszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. 

Lengths, 3/29"', 4/30", 3/31"', and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.20 
LATTLE LEAGUE 

Marthe 


LOUISVILLE SLU6GER 


125J GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium size Junior bat. Turned from select Open-air-seasoned Ash. 


Approxi- 
mately half of the 125J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, 
Mickey Mantle, Ted Kluszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29'', 4/30"', 3/31", and 2/32". Shipping weight 19 pounds Each $2.45 


JL LITTLE LEAGUE ‘'It's a Louisville.’ Large size Junior bat with attractive Ebony Finish and gold branding. Each bat contains the name of one 


of these famous hitters: Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted KI ki illi 2 se * 3" 
and 2/32". Shipping weight, 23 pounds ickey Mantle, Te uszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29'', 4/30"', 3/31", 


Each $2.10 


J2 LITTLE LEAGUE. Large size Junior bat. Light Brown Finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: Duke Snider, 
Jackie Robinson, Mickey Mantle, Ted Kluszewski, Babe Ruth, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29", 4/30°', 3/31"', and 2/32"'. Shipping weight, 23 pounds 


Each $1.70 
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HILLERICHRBRADSBYC? LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BATS 


125Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small-barreled bat with gradual taper to small grip. Antique 
Finish. Finest selection of Second-Growth Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 19 pounds Each $3.45 


OFFICIAL 
ILLERICH & BRADSBY C2) louise 


125W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select Ash and/or 
Hickory, and Powerized. Finished in Natural Ash-White. Lengths, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.10 


125B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types of hitters. Red 
Maroon Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.10 


OFFICIAL 


125 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ""Fast-Swing'' Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large barrel that tapers 
quickly to smal! grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/31" and 6/32"; shipping 
weight, 23 pounds Each $3.10 


HALLERICH & BRADSBY Slugger 


250B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘BLACK BETSY'' ASSORTED SOFTBALL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers ful! team requirements 


Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.10 
WILLE 

HLLERICH & BRADSBY C2) Slugger 

4 SOFT BALL MODEL 6 


125T OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped model with large barrel, tapering quickly to a medium 
grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.10 


2500 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ‘“‘Fast-Swing' Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottie-shaped—large barre! thet quickly 
tapers to small handle. Ebony Finish. Turned froin select Ash and/or Hickory and Powerized. Eech carton, 6/31" and 6/32". Shipping weight, 23 pounds 
Each $3.10 


125L OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual taper to a small grip. Natural White 
Finish Ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33'' length. Shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $3.10 


200A OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in Brown Antique and Powerized. Turned from 
high-quality Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 31" and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 18 pounds Eoch $2.70 


3 
MAKE THEM RIGHT. .. PERFORMANCE MAKES THEM FAMOUS! 
& DRAUSE = Durr; : 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


102 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality Ash and Hickory. Oil Tempered and finished 
in Saddle Brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.70 


1000 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "'FAST-SWING'' SOFTBALL MODEL. Turned from high quality Hickory and finished in Medium Brown. One dozen 


in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.70 
Jouisvute SLUGGER 


100W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality Ash and/or Hickory. Natural White 
Finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"'; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.70 


54 OFFICIAL "It's a Louisville'’ SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from Ash and Hickory. Brown Finish and Black Zapon grip. One dozen in 


carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 2! pounds Each $2.10 
BRAD; 
ASB 


540 OFFICIAL “It's a Louisville'’ SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped ''Fast Swing'' model. Made of Ash and Hickory, with Ebony Brown Finish. One dozen 
in carton, 6/31" and 6/32"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.10 


S4L OFFICIAL “It's a Louisville’’ GIRLS' MODEL. Natural White Finish Ash with Blue Zapon Grip. One dozen in carton, 33'' length; shipping weight, 
21 pounds Each $2.10 


OFFICIAL 


Softball 


BRATS: 


52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory, and finished in Ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33" and 6/34": shipping weight, 
23 pounds Each $1.70 


OFFICIAL 


Softball 


5IH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory with Maroon Finish and Gray Zapon Grip. Assorted models. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; 
shipping weight 23 pounds Each $1.50 


50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown Finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 21 pounds Each $1.20 


Du Softball as ix, Baseball... Manas 
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52 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natura! Finish. Ash. One dozen assorted models in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 22 pounds. Each $1.70 
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by RACHEL E. BRYANT 


AAHPER Consultant in Physical Education and Girls and Women's Sports 


HOUSANDS of qualified physi- 
cal education teachers are need- 
ed to meet the increased enrollments 
in elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges. The shortage of quali- 
fied women physical education teach- 
ers is already acute, and the supply 
of men physical education teachers 
is not great enough to meet current 
demand. 
A long-term program of recruit- 


ment needs to be established. The’ 


place to start is in the junior high 
school, where students make a study 
of various vocations and begin to de- 
cide on the course they will pursue 
in high school. 

A two-color Recruitment Poster 
appeared in the May-June 1956 is- 
sue of the Journau of the AAH- 
PER,! and the Vocational Guidance 
Committee of the Association has 
prepared an attractive career bro- 
chure? which provides information 
on the nature of the work of physi- 
cal education, demand, salaries, and 
professional preparation. 

Material of this type is particular- 
ly helpful for guidance counselors 
and parents, but more than ‘‘paper 
information’’ is necessary to get 
students to take positive action to- 
ward preparing themselves for a ca- 
reer in physical education. A series 
of planned experiences is needed. 


1Reprints of this 8 in. x 11 in. poster are 
available: Single copy—free; 2-99 copies 
—5¢ each; 100 or more copies—4¢ each. 

2Physical Education—Is This Your Ca- 
reer?: Single copy—frée; Special quan- 
tity prices: 10 for 35¢; 25 for 70¢; 50 
for $1.25; 100 for $2.40. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Recruitment 
begins 
in 


Junior High 


CLINCH THE LEARNING 

Physical education teachers real- 
ize that not only is experience the 
best teacher, but that in learning 
skills, opportunity to practice them 
is essential. Little or no real learn- 
ing of a physical education skill can 
be achieved from reading and ob- 
servation only. To clinch the learn- 
ing, the student must try the ac- 
tivity himself and then practice it 
over and over. As skill improves, 
the student gains a feeling by which 
he recognizes when he has per- 
formed the skill correctly. 

In order to ‘‘clinch the learning’’ 
about physical education as a ca- 
reer, we need to provide a series of 
experiences which will give students 
opportunities to practice what they 
have read and observed about teach- 
ing. In addition, they can experi- 
ence the ‘‘feeling’’ which comes 
when they observe the results of 
their efforts. 


PLANNED EXPERIENCES FOR ALL 

These experiences should not be 
haphazard. They should be care- 
fully planned and supervised. Sim- 
ple uncomplicated experiences should 
be provided first, with tasks involv- 
ing more initiative, skill, tact and 
responsibility being provided as stu- 
dents are ready for them. A brief 
description of some suggested experi- 
ences ‘follows. The least complex 
are listed first. All children should 
have an opportunity to participate, 
but the assignment to these tasks 
should not be continued beyond the 
point where it is a learning experi- 
ence. 


Equipment and Supplies Monitor. 
Checking out, returning, and caring 
for equipment; keeping the equip- 
ment room in trim condition; help- 
ing to lay out play areas; issuing 
towels and soap when attendants 
are not used for this purpose; and 
tending the record player during a 
rhythms lesson are some activities 
of this type. These are simple tasks, 
but they allow opportunity for de- 
velopment of responsibility and some 
initiative. 

Timekeeper, Linesman, Officials. Some 
special instruction is needed to per- 
form these functions. This instrue- 
tion should be given to all students 
and all should have an opportunity 
to serve in each of these capacities 
under the supervision of the teacher 
or a member of the Leaders Corps. 
Planning and Evaluating the Physical 
Education Program. In addition to 
participating in and having leader- 
ship responsibilities in their physi- 
eal education program, all students 
should have opportunities to help in 
planning, evaluating, and re-plan- 
ning the activities included in their 
physical education class program. 


EXPERIENCES FOR SELECTED STUDENTS 

These experiences should be pro- 
vided when a student is deemed 
ready to undertake them. Criteria to 
be used in judging this should be 
drawn up by a committee of students 
and the teacher; and in most, if not 
all cases, the committee should as- 
sist in the selection of students for 
these experiences. 
Squad Leader. The opportunities for 
leadership in the position of squad 
leader can be many and varied. In 
addition to routine duties of check- 
ing attendance and uniforms and of 
keeping records, squad leaders work 
with the others in their group or- 
ganizing them for activities, serve as 
captains for activities or supervise 
elections of captains from within the 
group for various activities, assign 
spotters when needed, work with 
other squad leaders on keeping the 
class bulletin board, and assist the 
teacher or leaders corps member in 
the teaching and supervision of 
squad practice of skills. 

The position of squad leader 
should be changed often enough to 
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provide opportunities for all who 
are ready to carry this responsibil- 
ity to do so. Shorter periods at dif- 
ferent times of the year are to be 
preferred to an extended period. 

Squad leaders should have careful 
supervision and guidance in tech- 
niques of handling their groups. The 
groups should have opportunity to 
evaluate work of squad leaders.’ 
Leaders Corps. The Leaders Corps 
presents the best opportunity to in- 
form students of the nature and 
scope of the work of the physical 
education teachers. In addition, it 
provides opportunities for pupils to 
serve as assistants to the teacher in 
a wide variety of situations. A re- 
cent personnel study in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Schools showed 
that 60 per cent of the physical edu- 
cation teachers had been members of 
the Leaders Corps. 

The membership in Leaders Corps 
should be on a voluntary basis. 
There should be evidence of interest 
and ability to schedule the weekly 
meeting, in addition to being able 
to meet the criteria set for selection 
of this group. If possible, the week- 
ly orientation program for this 
group should be scheduled during 
an activity period. If this is not 
possible, an hour before school or 
after school could be used. 

Members of the Leaders Corps 
should be assigned as assistant teach- 
ers in classes other than their own 
on a regular once-a-week or twice- 
weekly basis. More than this would 
take too many of their study periods. 

The weekly orientation program 
for the Leaders Corps members 
should include practice in the activi- 
ties to be taught during the next 
week and pointers on how to teach 
them. Opportunities to practice 
teaching these activities to other 
members of the Leaders Corps, and 
to practice so as to improve the stu- 
dents own skills, should also be pro- 
vided. This is necessary for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating, as well as to 
learn how to give individual guid- 
ance. Particular emphasis should be 
given to safety factors and responsi- 
bilities of leadership. 


3See ‘‘An Experience in Group Dynam- 
ies,’’ by M. Erma Prentice, AAHPER 
Journal, Oct. 1953, p. 24. 
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Training in officiating various ac- 
tivities should be provided. For 
those who are to assist in swimming, 
a course in Junior Red Cross Life- 
saving, as well as instruction in 
swimming and diving, should be 
given. 

In the classes where they are as- 
signed as assistant teachers, Leaders 
Corps members should serve at the 
direction of the teacher and accord- 
ing to the needs of the situation. 
When the teacher is in charge of 
the whole group, they can assist by 
giving individual help. When the 
class is divided into squad activities, 
they can supervise the work of one 
or two squads. In situations where 
a higher quality of officiating is 
needed, than can be provided by 
members of the class, they can serve 
as officials. In- addition, they can 
supervise the work of squad leaders, 
monitors, officials, and captains. 
Officials Club and Lifesaving Corps. 
The formation of special clubs for 
students who meet the requirements 
for the Intramural Official or pass 
the Lifesaving Test gives a stimulus 
to these programs and prestige to 
the students. 

If the club undertakes some sort 
of program of service for the school 
or community, added educational 
values can be gained. 


Field Trips. Arrange one or two field 
trips for the members of the Leaders 
Corps and any others who might be 
interested in physical education 
teaching as a career. A trip to a 
nearby college where they can ob- 
serve major classes and talk with the 
students and instructors would be 
valuable. <A trip to a community 
recreation center and an opportunity 
to talk with the leaders is another 
possibility. 

If such trips are not possible, peo- 
ple from these places could be 
brought to the school to work with 
the students and talk to them. 
Professionalize Your Teaching. When 
teaching an activity, teachers should 
explain the principles of body me- 
chanics, physiology of exercise, and 
educational principles involved. 
These explanations should be in lan- 
guage which students can under- 
stand. This is particularly impor- 
tant in working with the Leaders 


Corps. By this means, they will be- 
gin to appreciate the breadth of 
knowledge needed by a physical edu- 
cation teacher and the importance 
of starting the study of the sciences 
in high school. 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The intramural program opens up 
additional leadership responsibili- 
ties, such as homeroom managers, 
team captains, sports leaders, sports 
officials, intramural manager, ath- 
letic association officer, and member 
of a sports day or play day commit- 
tee. There are almost unlimited op- 
portunities for the development of 
leadership qualities and skill. For 
maximum educational benefits from 
these activities, there should be an 
adequate number of teachers avail- 
able for supervisory responsibilities. 
The intramural program should be 
planned, organized, and operated by 
students, insofar as possible. 

WORK WITH GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

Many guidance counselors and vo- 
cations teachers are not aware of the 
acute shortage of physical education 
teachers, nor are they aware of 
sources of materials containing up- 
to-date information about this field. 
The physical education teacher can 
help by securing this type of infor- 
mation and passing it on to the key 
people in the school. 

APPLICABLE IN HIGH SCHOOL, TOO! 

While the junior high school is 
the best level to start a program of 
recruitment, most of the above- 
described program can be used in 
the high school. The physical educa- 
tion teacher here will need to accu- 
mulate information about colleges 
which offer professional preparation 
in this field and entrance require- 
ments, costs, and scholarships avail- 
able. These materials can be used in 
counseling students in the selection 
of their college. Duplicate sets of 
these materials should be passed on 
to the guidance counselors. 

If all physical education teachers 
put into practice some or all of the 
suggestions given here, perhaps we 
can begin to hope that in five to ten 
years all boys and girls will be par- 
ticipating in a well-rounded pro- 
gram of physical education taught 
by qualified teachers. * 
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BiG NEWS! 


It’s official ...now you can use the only rubber-covered basketball with more than a decade of 
game experience. Recent rules changes permit your using the XB20 in game play. But, that’s 
just part of the story... 


Voit has a complete line of the finest basketballs— 
For high school, collegiate and professional competition 
For schools and recreation programs 
In Official, “‘Biddy’’? & Junior Sizes 
With standard brown or bright yellow covers 


Whatever you're looking for, Voit has the basketball built and priced to do the job! That's the 
big news... 


NEW YORK 11 © DANVILLE, ILLINOIS « LOS ANGELES 
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To help her 
from girlhood 


to healthy 
womanhood... 


Nothing seems to hold a girl back 
from attaining true maturity as much 
as the superstitions and fears that sur- 
, round the subject of her menstruation. 

How important it is for her, at this 
special time of her life, to understand 
her menstrual cycle as the sign, the 
badge, of her womanhood—which she 
can look to with pride. 

That is why Tampax" has designed 
a teaching aid which covers every as- 
pect of feminine hygiene. The teachers’ 
manual ‘‘How Times Have Changed’”’ 
is a valuable part of this kit. It includes 
highlights of ancient superstitions re- 
garding menstruation . . . anatomical 
charts . .. doctors’ published reports 
on internal sanitary protection. 

Another valuable feature of this kit 
is the students’ leaflet ‘It’s Natural— 
It's Normal’’—written in warm, re- 
assuring language to stimulate in 
young girls a healthy confidence and 
pride in menstruation as a wonderful 
part of reaching maturity. Send for the 
complete kit today. Tampax Incorpo- 
rated, Palmer, Mass. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. [7] Tampax 
manual for teachers Times Have Changed. 
() Booklet for students ‘It’s Natural—It’s Nor- 
mal” with order card for additional free supply. 


\ NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


BODY MEASUREMENTS AND HUMAN NU- 
TRITION. Joseph Brozek, editor. Detroit: 
Wayne University Press. 167 pp. 1956. 
$3.50. Aspects of nutritional anthro- 
pometry are examined in 12 papers. The 
problems include estimation of “stand- 
ard” body weight in reference to the 
body frame, norms for skinfold meas- 
urements, prediction of body density in 
young men, and significance of individ- 
ual differences in underweight -over- 
weight and in leanness-fatness evaluated 
in terms of morbidity and mortality. 
Relationship between subcutaneous fat 
and the growth of infants is considered, 
and age changes in body composition 
are studied with special reference to 
children and women. 


HOW TO ENJOY GOOD HEALTH. Cyril 
Solomon, M.D., and Brooks Roberts, 
editors. New York 22: Random House, 
Ine., 457 Madison Ave. 1956. 240 pp. 
$3.95. In this authoritative, compre- 
hensive book, authorized by the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, 67 eminent 
physicians give basie information on 
how to feel well, live well, and stay well. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WITH VISION 
AND EYE PROBLEMS. A Guide for Public 
Health Personnel. Committee on Child 
Health of the American Public Health 
Assn. and the Natl. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. New York 19: 
The American Public Health Assn., Ine., 
1790 Broadway. 1956. 112 pp. $1.50. 
Emphasis in this guide is on preventive 
and other public health implications of 
eye disability. It covers medical, so- 
cial, and educational aspects of com- 
munity planning for children with eye 
problems. Contributions from edueca- 
tors highlight for public workers the 
educational adjustments needed for chil- 
dren with impairment of vision, and in 
turn, educators may obtain an organ- 
ized picture of the public health facets 
of the problem. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WITH HEARING 
IMPAIRMENT. A Guide for Public Health 
Personnel. Committee on Child Health of 
the American Public Health Assn. New 
York 19: The American Public Health 
Assn., Ine., 1790 Broadway. 1956. 124 
pp. $1.50. This guide covers a wide 
range of professional interests. It is 
the product of many persons in related 


fields of work. The focus of the guide 
is on health, and it makes no pretense 
at covering the educational aspects of 
the problem, but workers in both fields 
should be helped to appreciate more 
fully their related roles in hearing con- 
servation and rehabilitation. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


DEVELOPING BOYS AND GIRLS MOVE- 
MENT SKILLS THROUGH PLAY ACTIVI- 
TIES. Charles Nagel and Paul, M. Bixby. 
El Monte, Calif.: Monte Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 526. 1956. 251 pp. Illus. $3.00. 
Development of basic movement skills in 
elementary school physical education is 
stressed for classroom teachers. Parts I 
and II present material on teaching cor- 
rect methods of walking, running, jump- 
ing, carrying, lifting, standing, pushing, 
and pulling, through play activities. 
Later sections describe correct movement 
skills in play and game activities. 

THE TRAINERS BIBLE. 9th ed. S. E. Bilik. 
New York: T. J. Reed and Co. 1956. 
385 pp. Illus. Index. Dr. Bilik, diree- 
tor of physical medicine, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, has devoted 40 years 
to the subject of training. History, 
philosophy, mental and physical aspects, 
preventive measures, treatinent of ath- 
letic ailments and injuries, and a dis- 
course on the profession are all ade- 
quately covered. 

SKIING ILLUSTRATED. John and Frankie 
O’Rear. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 101 - 5th Ave. 1956. 96 pp. Iilus. 
Glossary. Index. $3.00. This book is 
written for the young skier ages 5 to 
14. Fundamentals are well covered, 
print is large, and the text is supple- 
mented by many photos of the sequence 
action type. 

THE OLYMPIC GAMES BOOK. Harold 
Abrahams. Distributed by SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 13, for 
James Barrie, London. 1956. 224 pp. 
Paperbound. Illus. $2.00. This book 
contains a complete record of all Olym- 
pie Track and Field Events from 1896 
to 1956. It is a very comprehensive 
document on the Modern Olympics and 
an excellent reference on track and 
field events. 

SUCCESS AT SOCCER. Frank Butler, edi- 
tor. Distributed by SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
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Jarrold and Son Ltd., Norwich, Eng- 
land. 1956. 172 pp. Illus. $3.00. This 
is a Phoenix “Success at Sport” series 
book, with eight of England’s greatest 
soccer coaches each contributing a chap- 
ter covering one part of the game, such 
as goalkeeping, fullback, wing half, cen- 
ter half, wing play, inside forward, cen- 
ter forward, and tactics. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


RECREATION AND THE LOCAL CHURCH. 
Frances Clemens, Robert Tully, and Ed- 
ward Crill, editors. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren 
Publishing House. 1956. 191 pp. $2.75. 
Written in simple, readable style, this 
book offers sound leadership techniques 
for anyone who plans and directs leisure 
time activities. Specific program sug- 
gestions include sports, picnics, ban- 
quets, outdoor education, nature studies, 
hobbies and crafts, playground fun, par- 
ties, rhythmie activities, plays, music, 
reading, story-telling, and indoor and 
outdoor games. It may be used as a 
textbook for courses in church recrea- 
tion, and as a guide and counsel to pas- 
tors and lay leaders. 


INSPIRATIONAL POETRY FOR CAMP AND 
YOUTH GROUPS: A COLLECTION OF 
VERSE. H. Jean Berger. Cortland, New 
York:. Author, 49 N. Main St. 1956. 49 
pp. $2.00. This is an anthology of 


poems and inspirational thoughts which . 


have been collected over many summers 
in camps and youth groups. It is print- 
ed on 6” x 8” cards which have been 
punched to fit in a notebook, thus en- 
abling the owner to organize the poems 
and material as he wishes as well as add 
to them at any time. 


SOURCE MATERIAL ON SCOUTING FOR 
COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND SEMI- 
NARIES. Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 1956. 54 pp. 95¢. 
For as many as 25 or 30 years, many 
colleges, universities, and seminaries 
have offered their students credit courses 
in the organization and program of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Other schools 
offer courses in educational methods, 
community relations, group work, youth 
work, recreation, outdoor education, or 
religious education, many of which in- 
clude information, observation, or prac- 
tice in the Boy Scout program. This 
booklet has been prepared as a refer- 
ence for any school that ean profit by 
co-operation with the Boy Scouts. 


LEARNING TO USE NEW HAMPSHIRE'S 
RESOURCES—A GUIDE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. State Dept. of Education, 
Coneord, N. H. 1956. 57 pp. This 
guide on conservation or resource-use 
education, as it is called, has been pre- 
pared for teachers, but is not intended 
for use as a textbook. It is significant 
to note that resource-use education, im- 
portant as it is, is not set up as another 
(Continued on next page) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Selected RONALD Books 


* Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools 


N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen. This practical new book pre- 
sents a varied and comprehensive program for teaching physical education in 
the elementary grades. Covers organization, administration, and methods. 
Includes index of activities by grades, up-to-date rules of basketball. Rev. 
Ed., Rev. Print. 75 ills., 84 musical scores; 562 pp. $4.50 


Physical Education: 
Interpretations and Objectives 


Jay B. Nash. Reflecting the conviction that education should contribute to 
man’s fullest development, this thoughtful book points to physical educa- 
tion’s specific contributions to this broad educational objective. Shows 
relationship between physical education teaching and results in terms of 
health, recreation, and good citizenship. 10 ills., 288 pp. $3.25 


Guidance of Children 
Through Physical Education 


Dorothy LaSalle. This practical book focuses attention on guidance re- 
sponsibilities, showing how the needs of children are determined and satis- 
fied in the first six grades. Stresses health, skill development, and social 
development of the child, and the techniques needed for appraising health 
status, posture, endurance, play skills, etc. 55 ills., 292 pp. $3.75 


Intramural and Recreational Sports 
for Men and Women 


Norma M. Leavitt and Hartley D, Price. This clearly written guide 
emphasizes practical aspects of intramural and recreational programs. Ex- 
plains the responsibilities, functions, and duties of administrative personnel. 
Book suggests methods for forming intramural units; describes many types 
of tournaments. 38 ills., 323 pp. $3.75 


From the RONALD Sports List 


Bowling for All 
Joe Falearo and Murray Good- 
man. February. 60 photos, draw- 
ings. 3rd Edition. $3.00 


Volley Ball 
Robert E. Laveaga. Basic tech- 
niques explained. 46 ills., 114 pp. 

$1.95 


Boxing 
Edwin L. Haislet. Fundamental 
skills described and illustrated. 96 
ills., 120 pp. $1.95 


Wrestling 
E, C. Gallagher and Rex Peery. 
Revised Edition. 196 ills., 91 pp. 
$1.95 


Fencing 
Joseph Vince. Foil, Epee, Saber 
fundamentals. 46 ills., 62 pp., $1.95 


Swimming 
Robert J. H. Kiphuth. Iilus- 
trates basic techniques. 112 ills., 
110 pp. $1.95 


Order your copies from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY = 15 E. 26th St., New York 10= 
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ANNOUNCING! ! ! 


NEW APPROACH 
To the Analysis and Teaching of Skills 
DEVELOPING BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
MOVEMENT SKILLS 
THROUGH PLAY ACTIVITIES 
By Charles Nagel, U.C.L.A. 

Paul M. Bixby, El Monte School District 
% For Elementary Teachers, Supervisors and 
Teacher Educators in Physical Education 
% Illustrated, step-by-step analysis and activi- 

ties for teaching locomotor and sport skills. 
*% More than— 90 skills analyzed 
375 games and drills 
50 team games in sequence 
* 251 pages 
* Price: $3.00 postpaid 
0 


rder from: 
MONTE PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 526, El Monte, California 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 

ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOL 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
FOR ATHLETIC POTENTIAL 
Accurate Forecasts Can Now Be Made For 
Baseball, Football, Basketball and Hockey. 
This testing service used successfully on 
rookies of Chicago’s top pro teams of °54, 
and 1956. Write to— 
ATHLETIC LABORATORIES 
1417 W. 63 St. Chicago 36, III. 


Books 


(Continued from page 37) 
separate subject. Actually, it is a part 
of many existing subjects, and causes 
them to take on greater significance as 
they become more closely related to the 
pupils’ everyday experiences. 

GUIDE TO SCHOOL CAMPING FOR WIS- 
CONSIN. G. E. Watson, State Supt., 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wis. 1956. 43 pp. The 1955 Wiscon- 
sin Legislature passed an enabling act 
which authorizes school conservation 
camps and a tax levy for their estab- 
lishment, singly or by joint districts, in 
or out of the district, during the school 
year or during vacation periods. Thus, 
all questions of legality are removed. 
This brochure is intended to encourage 
and guide this new educational activity. 
EFFECTIVE YMCA CONFERENCING —A 
CHECK LIST GUIDE FOR PLANNING COM- 
MITTEES. Program Services, Natl. Board 
of YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. 1956. 32 pp. More than 1,000 con- 
ferences, consultations, assemblies, con- 
ventions, and council meetings are held 
under YMCA auspices every year. This 
check list aims to reflect the results of 
the best work in recent years. Its scope 
includes not only the essential philoso- 
phy of a good conference program but 
also practical considerations such as or- 
ganization, business, and arrangements, 


7th 
BOWEN-STO 


Edition 


NE 


APPLIED 


ANATOMY ano KINESIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, 


University of California, Berkeley, California 


ELDOM are so many useful teaching aids found in one textbook 
S as are in the 7th edition of Bowen-Stone. Professor Stone pre- 
sents a concise study of the principal types of muscle exercises, with 
intelligent explanations of how they are performed, how they react on 
the body, their relation to problems of bodily development and the 
prevention and relief of certain defects and deformities. One of the 
numerous features of this edition is the inclusion of laboratory experi- 


ments right in the text. 


7th Edition. 


462 Pages, 261 IIlustrations, 18 in Color. 


$5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY $5.50 


O For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. (] For my Personal Use. [1] Check enclosed. 


NAME 


Jt. H., P.E.&R. 1-57 
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promotion, and public relations. It con- 
tains a glossary, a bibliography, and 
an appendix. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING. Eugene H, 
Sloane. Annapolis, Md.: The Owl 
Press, Bay Ridge. 1957. 144 pp. $3.00, 
This is a book of practical psychology 
written in non-technical language and 
designed as a guide to help adults deal 
constructively with problems of every- 
day life. Among problems dealt with 
are eliminating bad habits like excessive 
smoking and eating, getting along with 
other people, controlling the emotions, 
mastering worry and fear, improving 
the memory and reading comprehension, 
and learning to think creatively. The 
book’s 16 chapters are divided into three 
parts—1. Changing Our Habits; 2. 
Nervous Muscular Tension and How To 
Deal with It; 3. Self-discovery and Self- 
direction. 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN MOTIVATION. 
H. Harry Giles. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library, Ine., 15 E. 40th St. 
1956. 108 pp. $3.00. The author, diree- 
tor of the New York University Center 
for Human Relations Studies, suggests 
salient aspects of inquiry into the na- 
ture of man and society. He is convinced 
that research and social action in any 
field may gain meaning from an in- 
tegrative theory of behavior and may be 
so designed as to test and improve that 
theory. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION. A 
Guide for Administrators and Teachers. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: National Assn. of Pub- 
lie School Adult Educators, 1201 - 16th 
St., N. W. 1956. 156 pp. $3.90. It is 
believed that the work in the classroom 
which actually constitutes the program 
in a community will be best conducted 
when the teachers have an _ intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the 
principles and practices set forth in this 
guide. It is hoped the book will be es- 
pecially helpful to the administrators of 
public school adult education programs 
whether they are on a full-time, part- 
time, or “added time” basis. 


BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 

Annual Report 1955-1956. Cincinnati: Pub- 
lie Schools, Div. of Health and Hygiene, 
Dept. of Personnel Services. 1956. 101 
pp. 

Understanding Your Menopause. Stella B. 
Applebaum with Nadina R. Kavinoky, 
M.D. Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 243. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1956. 28 pp. 25¢. 

Physical Education and Athletics 


Squash Rackets. Squash Rackets Assn. 

Distributed by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 

Terrace, New York 33, for Educational 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 


Offers The .. 


Figure | 


World's Best “*« 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark » Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


y 


—— Improve! 


MAKE EVERY DAY 


Health Day 
Keep Healthy and Fit the Easy Way 


Do it Yourself— In your 
Own Doorway at Home with 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


This is the solution to build strong bodies for al: and 
not just a few. Five minutes a day on the EASY 
WAY GYM BAR will do wonders for the upper part 
of the body, chest and arms. Try it, and be con- 
vinced. 

Your Success Depends on Your Health 

e@ Stretch to Improve Posture and Figure 
Faults 

For Better Athletes and Gymnasts 

For Fun and Relaxation 

Be able to Chin Yourself with Ease 

Get Rid of those T.V. Kinks 

Practice bar for ballet students 

Stretch Away your Excess Weight 

One EASY WAY GYM BAR for every home 


Start them early from kindergarten thru College. 
No nails, screws or tools required. 

Up and Down in less than a Minute. 

Easily supports 250 Ibs. 

Fits any doorway from 25” to 38” at any Height, 
Right in your hom 

Bar Retails for 36. '95—Rings Retail for $2.50 


If more information is needed please write 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Woodstock, Illinois 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


New! 


THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


Its Great Teams, Players and 
Coaches 


by ALLISON DANZIG, sportswriter, 
The New York Times 


This monumental work is prob- 
ably the first and only complete 
history of American collegiate 
football. Using all the sources at 
his command, the author traces 
first the evolution of the sport 
itself and then a_ year-by-year 
chronicle of the outstanding 
teams, coaches and players. 


Sprinkled with glowing tributes 
and descriptions of football’s im- 
mortals, the text contains a wealth 
of information for the statistical- 
ly-minded fan. The record of al- 
most every great team is included, 
along with articles by such emi- 
nent journalists as Grantland 
Rice, Arthur Daley, George 
Trevor and the author himself. 


Over 350 photographs document 
this highly readable text. 


512 pages @ 77%x10% @ Pub. Oct. 1956 


For approval copies unife 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


glewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


| 
00 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Sectional View of Easy Way Gym Bar U. S. Patent No. 2,637,555 Enc : ; 
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Summit, N. J. 


The Nation’s Leading Health Program 


The ROAD TO HEALTH Series—Grades1-8 


JONES-MORGAN-MALONEY-LANDIS-SHAW 


Outstanding features : 


© A total health program—physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health 


@ Easy to read and understand 
© Beautifully illustrated 
© Built-in health handbook for each grade 


© Program of games and stunts. 


Be sure to examine The ROAD TO HEALTH 


LAIDLAW BROTH ERS River Forest, Illinois 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 


See page 56 for 
AAHPER Teaching Helps 


28 BODY CONTOURS 
DISTINGUISH SPORTS CHAMPIONS! 
These are described es ~ a in the illustrated 


PHYSICAL ATHLETIC ABILITY in 
MERICAN SPORTS 
= Paul Brodecker 

Learn how to determine natural athletic potential 
for all sports from body con ‘ on over 
15 years of research that included the examination of 
thousands of athletes in Illinois Schools and on pro- 
fessional teams. This unusual book explains how 
and why build affects —... 

Also included with (8) Rating Forms 
for actually scoring body build for football, base- 
ball, and 

$4.00 Postpaid 


ATHLETIC AbiLity PUBLICATIONS 
1417 W. 68 Chicago 36, III. 


COUNSELLORS 


Pa. Coed camp, leader for coed Teen Age group 
(14-16 year olds), group leaders, trip and 
pioneering (3-5 day out of camp trips), ARC 
small crafts, riflery, general phys. ed. maj. 
Write background, experience, salary to 


Camp T.E.C. 166 Langham St., 
BROOKLYN 35, N.Y. 


We Need’ You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 Guaranty Bank Bidg., Denver Colo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Books (Continued from page 38) 


Productions Ltd., London. 1956. 32 pp. 
Paperbound. Illus. 75¢. 


A Suggested Program of Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools, Mississippi School 
Bulletin No. 143, Jackson, Miss.: Div. of 
Instruction, State Dept. of Education. 
1956. 151 pp. 


Bibliographie der Sportmedicin und Ihrer 
Grenzgebiete. 1955. E. J. Klaus, ed. 
Sports medicine. Georg Thieme Verlag, 
(14a), Stuttgart, Herdweg 63, West 
Germany. 85¢ 


Wissenschaftliche Arbeiten Uber Leibeserzie- 
hung. Josef Recla. German literature on 
physical education. Mimeo. 170 pp. 
The author, Institut fiir Leibeserziehung, 
Universitiit Graz, Austria. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
California Recreation Park Directory, 1956-57. 
California Recreation Commission. 1956. 
Sacramento 14, Calif.: Documents See- 
tion, State Printing Office. 27 pp. 50¢. 


A College Course in Rifle Shooting. Re- 
printed from The American Rifleman, 
July 1956. Natl. Rifle Assn. of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 4 pp. 


Lesson Plan, Rifle Marksmanship and Hunter 
Safety Course, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Natl. Rifle Assn. of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash. 
6, D. C. 55 pp. 


Come Sea-Fishing with Me. Richard Ar- 
nold. New York: SportShelf, 10 Over- 
look Terrace. 1957. 159 pp. $3.00. 


Come Shooting with Me. Richard Arnold. 
New York: SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace. 1957. 142 pp. $3.00. 


Come Boating with Me. Perey Woodcock. 
New York: SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace. 1957. 152 pp. $3.00. 


Come Flying with Me. Charles Gardner. 
New York: SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace. 1957. 158 pp. $3.00. 


Come Cycling with Me. Reginald C. Shaw. 
New York: SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace. 1956. 150 pp. $2.50. 


Come Riding with Me. Veronica Heath. 
New York: SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace. 1956. 160 pp. $2.50. 


Instructions in  Ponymastership. Glenda 
Spooner. New York: SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace. 1956. 192 pp. $3.25. 


Braille Editions of Scout Handbooks. Wolf 
Cub Scout Book, $3.80 plus 25¢ postage; 
Bear Cub Scout Book, $3.10; Lion-Webelos 
Cub Scout Book, $3.60; Handbook for Boys 
(5 vol.) $18.00. Louisville 6, Ky.: 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Ave. 


A Study of Adolescent Boys. Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, N. J. 1955. 
183 pp. * 
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From "The Story of 
Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney 

Productions 


You will want your girls to see ¥ 


“The Story of Menstruation” Ye 
by Walt Disney Productions 


> ee 


Answering girls’ ‘‘growing-up” questions is really very simple—when 
you have this educational program to help! It begins with the wonderful 
movie by Walt Disney Productions, ‘““The Story of 
Menstruation.”’ This 10-minute, 16 mm. film, in sound 
and color, has been shown to more than 20 million 
schoolgirls. Even though some of your students 

may have seen it when they were pre-teens, they’ll 
find it helpful to see it again, from their new 

teen-age viewpoint. The movie and supplementing 
booklet ‘“‘Very Personally Yours’”’ are highly 

successful teaching aids being used in schools 
throughout the country. 


“The Story of Menstruation” explains growing up. The film is available free 
this normal function with such clarity, (except for return postage) on short- 
charm and faultless taste—it has term loan. 

earned the enthusiastic approval of 

parents, educators, doctors, nurses, “Very Personally Yours”—a 20-page 
church groups. Scientific facts and booklet planned for girls 12 and over 
advice on healthy everyday living get —supplements the motion picture. It 
the delightful Disney touch of humor gives teen-age girls details about men- 
that is reassuring as it helps drive __ struation, exercises. grooming, sports, 
home important points. Helps girls social contacts. You may order the 
understand menstruation and adopt a booklet in quantity so that each girl 
wholesome, mature attitude toward has her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” ‘ Sunes CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -- 
—especially written for girls | 
9 to 12, thisillustrated,easy- | 
reading booklet prepares | Kimberly-Clark Corporation, | 
the pre-teen for menstrua- | Educational Dept. J-27 | 
tion. Tells her all she needs | Neenah, Wisconsin | 
to know at her age. Gives addi- | Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film | 
tional helpful, healthful tips. | “The Story of Menstruation.” | 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) _______ 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 
Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. | copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) | 
rN Hundreds of teachers helped copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) ; 
Z ing guide. You ind i 

adaptable to any teaching Nome. 
| “2. situation. The large color School | 
f a on menstrual physi- x tind 
4 ology is designed for class- | Street City one ate 
room lectures L 
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Coaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Head Football Coach, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


MECHANICAL HITTING DEVICES IN BASEBALL 


by JOE BEDENK 
Head Baseball Coach, Penn State University 


IN THE NORTHEASTERN section of 
the United States it is not unusual to 
experience snow in the last two weeks 
of March. Since most baseball sched- 
ules start during the first week of April, 
very little time is available to prepare 
teams under actual playing conditions. 
Inclement weather sometimes makes im- 
possible real preparation before the 
schedule begins. 

Pitchers practice in any covered sur- 
roundings; this usually means beneath 
the football stands or any similar spot. 
Batters, unfortunately, are limited even 
more seriously; hence, anything to speed 
up their development is weleome. As a 
result, Penn State has turned to me- 
chanical gadgets for assistance — the 
batting tee and the mechanical pitcher. 


The Batting Tee 


Batting Tee 

Our experience with the batting tee 
extends over a number of years; the 
tee has proved successful for us. This 
gadget is simply a stand with an up- 
right pipe, on the end of which is at- 
tached a rubber hose. The rubber hose 
is straight and firm enough to hold a 
baseball. A short distance (three to 
four feet) in front of the tee, a piece of 
canvas or netting is placed to stop the 
batted ball. The batting tee may be sit- 
uated indoors or outdoors. 
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Players soon find that hitting from a 
batting tee is not so simple as it seems. 
Since many players were never instruct- 
ed in batting, but simply learned by do- 
ing, faulty swinging may be corrected 
early in the process. 

Spocifiealty,. the batting tee helps to: 

Develop arm, wrist, and hand muscles. 
2. Develop co-ordination of the legs, 

body, and head. 

3. Correct the batter’s stance in relation 
to his distance from the plate. 

4. Develop the batter’s swing without 
turning his head and eyes away from 
the pitched ball. 

5. Teach the proper swing for inside and 
outside pitches. 

6. Correct his stance to get the most 
power. 

7. Develop power. 

8. Develop the ability to drive through 
the ball. 

9. Correct the batter’s style. 

10. Develop a controlled swing. 

The tee saves time, no question of 
that. On the few good days available 
early in spring, hours are not wasted on 
the motorized skills. If the player has 
developed muscularly, and if his swing 
is set, he can concentrate on the pitched 
ball when live batting practice begins. 

True, the batting tee does not replace 
live batting practice. Early in the 
spring, however, pitchers are not ready 
to throw “breaking” balls, nor, for that 
matter, are they able to get the ball 
over the plate as often as they should. 
Further, during the early weeks, pitch- 
ers are unable to throw for any length 
of time at one session. 


The Mechanical 
Pitcher 


The use of the batting tee need not 
stop with the end of pre-season prae- 
tice. The tee is useful any time a young- 
ster drops back into bad hitting habits. 


Mechanical Pitcher 

After the batter has spent some time 
with the batting tee, he must practice 
against a moving ball. The mechanical 
pitcher, a great time-saving device, 
throws a ball every eight or ten seconds, 
and within the strike zone almost every 
time. Although “breaking” pitches from 
the machine are accidental, the speed 
can be adjusted to serve batters ranging 
from Little League to Major League 
ealiber. 

Obviously the pitching machine is 
most suitable outdoors. As a generaliza- 
tion, it may be stated that in the early 
weeks of practice it is possible to realize 
ten times more actual batting practice 
with the machine than with pitchers. 
Further, when pitchers’ and _ batters’ 
classes conflict, hitting practice is still 
possible as long as some players are 
available to field, and to feed the ma- 
chine. 

It is not to be inferred that the ma- 
chine ean replace a pitcher for batting 
practice purposes. In the first place, 
batters can time themselves easily to the 
movement of a mechanical arm which is 
plainly visible. Secondly, the mechan- 
ical arm throws only a very slight hook, 
and that infrequently, depending on 
how the ball falls into place. 

Top-flight hitters cannot be developed 
if capacities are limited. The machine 
gives each youngster more practice, but 
it cannot compensate for a good batter’s 
natural attributes. We do feel, however, 
that batters will reach their best batting 
forms earlier; in the short season of 20 
to 25 games, early season development 
is important. 

From time to time during the season, 
when space is available, the pitching 
machine is used in place of our pitchers. 
Tt has also been used to play “innings,” 
beeause so much more experience may 
be gained in a limited amount of time. 


Value of Gadgets 

There is no data to indicate the value 
of the batting tee and the pitching ma- 
chine. However, since contention with 


the weather is a factor in some training 
programs, it appears that “gadgets” are 
here to stay. * 
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play on very 


Tether Ball gains in popularity 
every day on municipal and 
school playgrounds as well as in 
back yards across the country 
because it is crammed full of 
“play value,” yet requires only a 
few square feet of space and 

the most modest investment in 
equipment. Invites plenty of 
healthful exercise. Install one or 
more Tether Ball games on your 
playground right away. You’ll 
find the complete rules and 
regulations printed on the box of 
every Tether Ball by SEAMLESS. 


Here’s why the BALL 


Extra-strong 
nylon rope loop 


No hard metal 
| insert to bruise 
young hands 


Exceptionally 


fine nylon wound 


Waterproof and 


construction 
Soft, white chamois een 


See your Sporting Goods Supplier for full information, or write us direct 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMELE RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A, 
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SPOTLIGHT on 


Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


IMPROVING YOUR DANCE PROGRAM 
BY SHARING WITH OTHERS 


by a Committee from the National Section on Dance 


MARGARET P. DUGGAR, chairman 
LUELLEN B. HEWITT 


EMELIA-LOUISE KILBY 
MARY ELLA MONTAGUE 


PartI. Types of Meetings for Teachers 


CONFERENCES, symposiums, and 
workshops are providing the stimulus 
for improved dance teaching as it grows 
in quantity and quality in many areas. 
This is the first of three articles designed 
to describe briefly the various types of 
programs being held and to outline ways 
in which these programs are organized. 
It will diseuss types of dance meetings 
and workshops in which teachers may 


, Share their ideas with one another and 


with the community. 

The type of meeting chosen and the 
way in which it will be developed de- 
pend upon local conditions and needs. 
If you are a teacher who would like 
more stimulating contact with others, 
who feels your students need to know 
what other students are doing in dance, 
or who wishes to make a dance program 
and its purpose clearer to the commu- 
nity, these articles may prove helpful. 


Need for Meeting 

First in importance is to clarify the 
existing needs. Would you like to teach 
dance, but don’t know quite where to 
begin? Are you without an accompanist 
and need to know what recorded music 
is available and how to teach with it? 
Do you feel that your high school mod- 
ern dance class could be doing more 
choreography if you knew how to get 
them started? Would you like the social 
dance classes to have some new mixers? 

Does the elementary school need more 
dance material to tie in with the social 
studies program? Does your high school 
class want to square dance, but you 
don’t know just how to eall for them? 
Does the community need to be “solid” 
on dance in the curriculum? Does your 
teaching material seem repetitious and 
“stale” to you? Would you like to know 
how to use percussion instruments more 
effectively? Do you want suggestions 
for effective costuming on a_ small 
budget? 
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Useful Types of Meetings 

The type of meeting chosen will de- 
pend upon the reasons for which it is 
organized. The possible ways to join 
with others in solving problems are 
numerous. Here are some types of 
gatherings which have proved useful : 

1. A lecture by a visiting or local 
expert on some phase of the dance pro- 
gram. 

2. A lecture followed by group dis- 
cussion. 

3. A lecture followed or accompanied 
by a demonstration. 

This is usually more effective in dance 
than just talk, as people want to see what 
is being talked about, but the nature of the 
topie should determine the method of pre- 
sentation. 

4. A master lesson by a visiting or 
local teacher in which the audience par- 
ticipates in the role of students. 

Many teachers have enjoyed the stimu- 
lation of being classmates with other teach- 
ers to work on new material in new ways. 
There is a drawback in the master lesson, 
beeause the teacher tends to present a 
broad view of his approach or dance ma- 
terial and to allow little time for the group 
to really assimilate the subject-matter or 
to assess it in terms of its usefulness in 
their own situations. 

5. A demonstration lesson in which 
a visiting expert teaches either a group 
of his own pupils or others brought in 
for the occasion. 


Ruth Whitney Jones 
DANCE LOAN FUND 


for dance teachers who 
want advanced training 


Apply to: Mary Fee, chm., Dance 
Loan Fund Committee, Dept. of 
P. E. for Women, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


A demonstration lesson can show both 
teaching method and material for a certain 
age level and is an effective way to educate 
a community or group of teachers on con- 
tent and method in dance instruction. By 
teaching several different age groups in 
succession, the development of suitable 
material, approaches, and skills for differ- 
ent ages may be demonstrated. 

6. A demonstration of classwork by 
the pupils of a visiting teacher with ex- 
planation by the teacher of her ap- 
proach or methods. 

This is a more formal approach than 
that listed as number five above but is 
another way in which teachers may share 
their work with the community and with 
each other. 

7. A combination dance-and-class- 
work demonstration. 

In this type of program, a dance is pre- 
sented by the pupils, then its component 
parts are ‘‘taught’’ to the students as in 
an informal, unrehearsed class. Finally, 
the completed dance is presented again so 
that the audience may see it in the light 
of the way in which it was organized and 
the skills which were developed for its per- 
formance. This type of program both 
demonstrates polished dance work and 
gives the audience an understanding of the 
dance learning process. 

8. A symposium in which several 
teachers lecture, teach, or demonstrate 
on a specific topic followed by group 
discussion. 

The symposium has the advantage over 
the suggestions above of allowing several 
different approaches to dance to be pre- 
sented. However, unless a symposium is 
carried out over the course of several 
meetings or covers a very narrowly-defined 
topic, there will not be sufficient time to 
develop very fully any one idea or method. 

9. Audio-visual materials where local 
resources are not felt to be adequate or 
where new ideas from other areas are 
desired.! 

Films may be rented for an evening’s 
program and used as a take-off for dis- 
cussion. A lobby display of dance photo- 
graphs, art work, or costumes may accom- 
pany a dance meeting and serve as a basis 
for a lecture or discussion. 

The possibilities for the use of TV 
should not be overlooked. A rather re- 
cently instituted use of special TV pro- 
grams is to meet as a group to watch some 
program of interest to the group and then 
to follow the program on TV with informal 
discussion. ‘‘Attending’’ a program such 
as Agnes DeMille’s resumé of ballet his- 
tory presented nationally last spring might 
add much to enliven a dance discussion 
among students or teachers. 

10. A panel discussion or, if the 
group is small, a general informal dis- 
cussion, 


1National Section on Dance, Materials 
for Teaching Dance, Vol. III, ‘‘ Visual 
Aids for Dance,’?’ AAHPER, 1955. Avail- 
able from AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Wash. 6, D. C., at 75¢ per copy. 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


\ 
selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 


Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


The free discussion method would be 
more appropriate than a demonstration- 
type of program for some such topic as, 
‘*How shall we provide for our teen-agers’ 
interest in social dance?’’ If the audience 
is large or somewhat apathetic, inviting a 
number of people who might reasonably 
be expected to have differing points of 
view on the topic to act as a panel to start 
the discussion among themselves will be 
helpful. Sometimes, a large audience may 
be divided into smaller ‘‘buzz groups,’’ 
which elect one member to report on the 
results of their discussion of a given prob- 
lem when the groups reassemble. The 
principle disadvantage of this method is 


that usually not enough time is allowed to. 


really explore the topic. Workshop di- 
rectors have found that groups of from 
eight to not more than 20 function best in 
free discussion. 

11. A longer workshop in which 
everyone shares in defining and solving 
problems. 

A workshop may meet regularly over 
a period of months, or for a concentrated 
period of activity of from a long weekend 
to a two or four week summer session. Be- 
cause of the longer period of time involved, 
more opportunity is given for an inter- 
change of ideas among ail those present, 
for developing the work together more 
fully, and for the exploration of a wider 
area of subject-matter. 

One very notable example of the help 
which a longer workshop can provide is 
the 1952-53-54 two-week summer workshops 
which were sponsored by the Dance Section 
of the Southern Association for Health, 
Physical Edueation, and Recreation. A 
brief description of the way in which these 
workshops were developed and planned is 
printed here in the hope that other groups 
will be helped to develop this type of in- 
service training for teachers. 


Workshop Examples 

Early in 1951, the dance chairman of 
the Southern District of AAHPER sent 
out letters to the state chairmen of 
dance, asking if there would be interest 
in a Danee Workshop in 1952. Almost 
unanimous approval and interest was 
evidenced in the replies from the state 
chairmen and 15 other dance teachers 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


from the southern states. Tentative 
plans were made by mail so that, by 
February 1952, the cost and place for 
a workshop could be presented and ap- 
proved. The Women’s College at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was chosen 
as the site because of its fine new dance 
studios and equipment, its central lo- 
eation, the minimum cost for room and 
board, and its willingness to assume ad- 
ministrative leadership. In subsequent 
summers, the workshops were held at 
other Southern District colleges. Re- 
sponsibilities were accepted among the 
college teachers of the southern states 
for voluntary leadership in technique, 
composition, dance notation, and teach- 
ing material. 

The Southern District workshops 
showed what co-operative effort can ac- 
complish and were a very valuable and 
stimulating experience in dance. The 
participants found that they all had the 
same basic purposes and that differences 
of opinion arose only in the ways to 
achieve them. The groups worked on 
technique, choreography, stage lighting, 
and dance photography. In the evening 
sessions, long discussions were held on 
the dance course of study for all age 
levels, and films were reviewed. 

A registration fee of $5.00 proved to 
be sufficient to pay for flyers and ad- 
vertising, mimeographing of lessons, 
film and film rentals, mailing and tele- 
phone expenses, and a pianist as needed. 
The teachers volunteered their services 
for all or part of the workshop periods 
and gave generously of their time and 
energy but also benefited from com- 
paring problems and sharing abilities 
and knowledge. The Southern District 
found that the workshops partially 
solved a definite need in the area for 
dance training. 

At Stanford University, a summer 
dance workshop was held combining the 
interchange of ideas and shared leader- 
ship of the more experienced teachers, 
as in the Southern District Workshops, 
with the part-time leadership of two 
paid dance specialists. Of course, hired 
staff and more formal classwork detract 
from the amount of time for free ex- 

(Concluded on page 64) 


For students and teachers ‘ 


kk 3rd Consecutive Season 


DANCE WORKSHOP 
EUROPE 


specially arranged classes with 


MARY WIGMAN 
RUDOLPH LABAN 


and other famous 
European teachers 


see HOLLAND — BELGIUM — 
FRANCE — ITALY — SWITZER-| 
LAND—ENGLAND—SCOTLAND 

via Plane and Private Motor-Coach | 


also, optional attendance at the 
3rd INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
WOMEN 


64 Days — $1485.00 — All Expenses 
including :—Tuition-Transportation-Meals- 
Hotels-Theatre Tickets-Guides-etc. 


Organized and Conducted by | 
Freda Miller 
237 E. Bist St. New York 28, N. Y.| 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
of labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


See page 56 for AAHPER 
Teaching Helps 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


SCHOOL DANCE 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Tenth Season “America’s Center 


for 
1957 Modern Dance” 


JULY 8- AUGUST 18 
Write for Details and Application 
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COAST To COAST. 


THE 


NATIONAL. 


STAFF 


Report on Fitness Released 

Vice-President Nixon officially pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower the re- 
port of the Annapolis Conference on the 
Fitness of American Youth at the White 
House, Dee. 28. Dr. Shane MacCarthy, 
newly appointed executive director of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, was present. 

Vice-President Nixon is Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. Other members of the Council are 
the Attorney General and the Secre- 
taries of Interior, Agriculture, Labor, 
and Health-Education-Welfare. The pur- 
pose of the Council will be to co-ordi- 
nate federal efforts to improve youth 
fitness. 

The report of the Annapolis Confer- 
ence, entitled Fitness of American 
Youth, is available from the Supt. of 
,Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
at 25¢ per copy. The March issue of the 
JourRNAL will carry a summary. 


NSGWS a Tentative Division 


The Legislative Board of the NSGWS 
at its recent meeting in Chicago ac- 
cepted AAHPER’s invitation to assume 
divisional status in the Association’s 
structure. This is on a tentative basis 
similar to the divisional status of the 
Men’s Athleties Division. The Board of 
Directors is scheduled to act on both 
tentative divisions at its next meeting. 

As NSGWS Chairman, Mabel Locke 
has been invited to attend the next 
Board meeting and Convention Plan- 
ning meeting on the same basis as Paul 
Landis, who now serves the Association 


as Vice-President for Men’s Athleties. 
New AAHPER Sections 


As a result of a recent mail vote, the 
Representative Assembly of AAHPER 
approved the establishment of three new 
Sections. These are the Section on Ree- 
reation in Religious Organizations to be 
added to the Recreation Division, and 
the Dental Health Education Section 
and the School Lunch Section to be 
added to the Health Education Division. 


American Education Week, 1957 


The general theme of American Edu- 
cation Week, Nov. 10-16, 1957, will be 
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“An Educated People Moves Freedom 
Forward,” the NEA Centennial theme. 
Daily topics are: Education for Moral 
Values, Education for Responsible 
Citizenship, What Our Schools Should 
Achieve, Ways To Provide Better Edu- 
eation, Our Community’s Teachers, Our 
School-Community Relationships, and 
Our Own Responsibility for Better 
Schools. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education Assn., 
the American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Edueation, and the Natl. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


New Commissioner of Education 


Lawrence Gridley Derthick, new 
Commissioner of Education, brings to 
Washington an educational experience 
that is both broad and deep. 


LAWRENCE G. 
DERTHICK 


The Kentucky-born schoolman has 
been a member of elementary, high 
school, and college staffs. He has been 
a classroom teacher, a principal, and a 
superintendent. Although most of his 
educational career has been centered in 
Tennessee, he served as chief of the 
education branch of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government of Bavaria in 1948-49. 
He has addressed educational groups in 
all parts of the United States. 

The 5l-year-old educator has been 
President of the American Association 
of School Administrators, is a life mem- 
ber of the NEA, and has been active in 
many other groups such as the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, the board of 
trustees of the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, and the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Following family tradition, Dr. Der- 
thick began teaching after graduation 
from Milligan College in Johnson City, 
Tenn., in 1927. 

Dr. Derthick earned a Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Tennessee 


and received honorary doctorates from 
Milligan College and the University of 
Chattanooga. He also studied at George 
Peabody College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been Chattanooga school 
superintendent since 1942. 


“They Grow Up So Fast” 


The Audio-Visual Committee is en- 
gaged in evaluating the film “They 
Grow Up So Fast.” AAHPER members 
are invited to send comments as to ways 
in which they have used this film, and 
audience reaction to it, to Lloyd Messer- 
smith, consultant in health and physical 
education, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas, who is Chairman of 
the Committee. 

The film is now available on a rental 
basis. Rental fee is $3.50 for the first 
day and $1.75 per day for additional 
days. The following branches of Asso- 
ciation Films, Ine., have prints for dis- 
tribution. Write directly to the one near- 
est you: Association Films, Ine., Broad 
at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J.; 700 Stevenson 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif.; 561 Hill- 
grove Ave., LaGrange, Ill.; and 1108 
Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 

Purchase orders for the film or re- 
quests to preview with intent to pur- 
chase should still be addressed to 
AAHPER Film Sales, 1201 -16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cost is $135. 


Cerebral Palsy Foundation 


Funds allocated for research into the 
causes and prevention of cerebral palsy 
now exceed $2,000,000, according to the 
first public report of United Cerebral 
Palsy Research and Educational Foun- 
dation. The Foundation was established 
in 1955 to expand and strengthen the 
activities of United Cerebral Palsy <As- 
sociations, Ine., a non-profit volunteer 
national health agency founded in 1949. 

Dr. Glidden L. Brooks, UCP Medical 
Director, reports that 60 different grants 
are supporting the work of scientists 
and teachers in 45 universities and in- 
stitutions. The report describes the 
grants, which include $10,000 each for 
undergraduate fellowship programs at 
the American Occupational Therapy As- 
sociation and the American Physical 
Therapy Association. 

Major objectives of the program in- 
clude prevention, more effective treat- 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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RE YOU PREPARED 
FOR THEIR QUESTIONS 
ON MENSTRUATION ? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls is a delicate 
matter. You want to do it clearly and simply . . . to 
answer their questions with ease. 

That’s why more and more teachers, parents and 
nurses are taking advantage of the Modess-integrated 
program of educational material. You'll want to make 
use of this free material, too! 


€ 
on 


1 “‘GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—a booklet for girls 12 | 
* and older. Fully explains menstruation . . . includes tha Hy 
tips on health, beauty and poise. y) F 


2 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’ 
*—complete teaching portfolio. Includes booklets, 
large anatomical chart and a general teaching guide. 


3 ““MOLLY GROWS UP’’—award-winning movie for girls 

*9to 14... the first on menstruation done with live 
actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound—running 
time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


4 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 

* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older— 

the first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid 

. may be stopped at any time for questions, etc. 

35 mm., with or without 15-minute sound record. 
(Yours to keep.) 


FILMSTRIP—“‘CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...” 


@ Director of Education, Personal Products Corp. 
.7 Box 5793-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 


Complete 35 mm. filmstrip, “Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
with sound without sound. Record: 16", 12", Univ. 12”. 


16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (On free loan.) 


' Date wanted Alternate date 
program FREE x The following booklets: 
Copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


from the makers of 


Modess® Sanitary Napkins TEASE PRINT 
Grade 
and Belts 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


WE INVITE MAJORS TO DISCUSS MAJOR TOPICS 


by MARY LEDER and JERRY SPITZER 


Brooklyn College 


“WHERE ARE WE—and where are 
we going? How do we stand as majors 
in health and physical education? What 
will be our status as teachers in this 
field?” On April 9, 1957, majors from 
the entire Eastern District of AAHPER 
will be diseussing this topic in its many 
phases at the student section of the 
annual Eastern District Association 
Conference. 


To start the program, Elsa Schneider, 
U.S. Office of Education, will deliver a 
short keynote address, stating some of 
the problems which confront teachers in 
our field. The group will then be broken 
into small “buzz units” to facilitate dis- 
cussion; this will give majors a chance 
to diseuss problems which will be theirs 
soon. 

A steering committee, composed of 
representatives from Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn College, Hunter College, Itha- 
ca College, New York University, and 
Syracuse University, has been working 
on tentative subjects for these “buzz” 
sessions. The topies will be those chosen 
by a survey of major clubs. 


Points of Interest 

Basically, the topics can be condensed 
to several points of interest: vocational 
opportunities; salaries; tenure and 
other problems that face every teacher; 
responsibilities of teachers of health, 
physical education, and _ recreation; 
training and education of teachers in 
this field; special areas such as intra- 
mural and varsity coaching. 

The need for teachers in our field is 
different in different areas; conditions 
vary in suburbs and city. A teaching 
career is not the only course open to 
those with degrees in health and physi- 
cal education; the demand for recrea- 
tional and physical therapists is growing 
and the field of recreation itself is still 
expanding. 


When We're Teachers 

What about the program when we are 
teachers? Varsity vs. intramural com- 
petition has been under discussion for 
years; we don’t expect to solve this 
problem on April 9, but as physical 
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New York University 


educators we will be part of the whole 
situation and should be familiar with 
all its complexities. Fitness of Ameri- 
can youth is very often a current of dis- 
cussion. Aside from the physical train- 
ing of a child, what contribution can we 
make to prepare him for everyday liv- 
ing—in school and afterward? 

Should the trained physical educator 
be the only one assigned to coaching ath- 
leties? Should he be paid for these du- 
ties or are they part of his job, as coach- 
ing dramaties is often part of an Eng- 
lish teacher’s job? 

Health education, or hygiene, is 
taught under different systems, some 
requiring separate positions of “health 
instructor” and “physical education 
teacher,” while others have the physical 
educator, with several advanced courses 
in health, teach both hygiene and gym 
classes. What is our opinion on this? 
Who should teach health in elementary 
school, junior and senior high schools? 

An important function of the teacher 
in our field is to convince other edu- 
eators and the general public of the 
important contributions of health, phys- 
ieal education, and recreation to the 
welfare of the child in school and the 
community as a whole. Leaders in com- 


WANTED 


Wanted: A coach, 

A builder of men. 
Character comes first— 

But of course he must win. 


FRANCIS STROUP 
Southern State College 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


munity recreation programs must be 
trained properly, not only in profes- 
sional areas, but in leadership itself, in 
the organization of programs that will 
benefit more people and in a broader 
sense than just physical well-being. We 
must have more preparation than just 
the credit-hours required by a particular 
Board of Education. Are the training 
programs in colleges and universities 
preparing us for this? 

Send Representatives 

Representatives of the Major Clubs 
are urged to take part in as many dif- 
ferent discussions as possible, in order 
to be able to take the most back to their 
clubs. 

After the serious portion of the Stu- 
dent Section, there will be a supper 
snack at New York University, which 
will be followed by a social time to give 
students a chance to get better acquaint- 
ed. Afterwards, those who want to go 
out “on the town,” will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so, with hosts and hostesses 
from the New York City colleges. The 
EDA Conference is sure to be a reward- 
ing experience for students both pro- 
fessionally and socially. 


ARIZONA STATE MAJOR CLUB 

The Arizona student section met in 
Phoenix last fall under the leadership 
of Wilda D. Pickett, state advisor for 
students and head of the women’s de- 
partment of health and physical educa- 
tion, Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 
Sixty-five students were at the luncheon- 
business meeting, where Eleanor Meth- 
eny gave an inspiring talk on “Student 
Majors and the Future AAHPER,” and 
President Evelyn Sullivan, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, presided. 

Officers elected were: Vick Wily, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, president; 
Virginia Manker, University of Arizona, 
vice-president; John MeGlumphy, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, secretary- 
treasurer; Sally Salas, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, girls publicity; Gary 
Hunt, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
boys publicity. 

Plans were made at the meeting for a 
rally in February with Flagstaff as the 
host school, at which, in addition to 
business and social activities, skiing and 
snow sports at the Snow Bowl near 
Flagstaff is the featured attraction. 
BUTLER U. CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 

The Major and Minor Club of Butler 
University, Indianapolis, elected Xan- 
dra Hamilton President for 1956-57. 

Other officers elected were: Geraldine | 
Hingle, vice-president, and Barbara 
Cantrell, secretary-treasurer. 

Sponsors are Barbara Drinkwater, 
Elaine Eniopoulos, and Mrs. Connie 
Zimlica. * 


PLAN TO ATTEND YOUR DISTRICT CONVENTION! 


See the JOURNAL, December, pp. 56-57, and January, pp. 60-63, 
for hotel reservation blanks. 
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Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee... get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a divin 
board... everything for your poo 

..and get it all from one reli- 
able source...QCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY CO.! 

OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 


155 West 23 Street 


the 1956 
U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 


COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too . . . the 
complete Men‘s and Women’s Olympic swim- 
ming squads were equipped with OCEAN POOL! 


with QCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


OCEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors 


FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, 

WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 

give and take for active swimmers in 

Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 

keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat dyes. Copen 
* Royal Scarlet * Green * Black 


STANDARD FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
22-46 


Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 


maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 147—Skirtiess_ . - $22.00 doz. 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, Sizes 32-42 : . 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 140-Skirtless ... . ..$31.50 doz. 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 1450—Front Skirt ..... $37.50 doz. 


Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 
30-Skirtless ....... $17.04 doz. 
Copen Royal Scarlet 
20-—Skirtiess ...... $14.40 doz. 
Oxford Grey 


SEND FOR CATALOG B 


New York 11, N. Y. 


STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


300 N. Marquette St. 


> natTionaLt 
Spots Company 


a favorite ‘“action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 


acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 


SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
* BASEBALL + BASKETBALL + GOLF + TENNIS 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN 


SPORTS 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, Ill. 


VERMONT OUTDOOR EDUCATION WORKSHOP—Part II 


by OLIVE KROGMAN 
Burlington (Vt.) Public Schools 
Eastern District Member-at-Large on NSGWS Legislative Board 


Saturday was another sunny day. 
Camp was on its feet by 7:30 a.m. 
Chores were exchanged, i.e., those who 
did clean-up the night before, cooked 
and vice versa. For many it was an edu- 
cation in what and how to do. 


Clinics 

At 9 am. the clinics started. The 
casting was conducted by E. Steward 
Phillips, sporting goods salesman, and 
Eeward Keenan, outdoor sports writer. 
Bait, spin, and fly casting were demon- 
strated, with some stunt exhibitions. All 
had the opportunity to try each rod. 

Gun handling and safety were pre- 
sented by John Barr, graduate student, 
University of Vermont, and member of 
the Chittenden County Fish and Game 
Club, assisted by the other two men. Ex- 
amination of results of shooting through 
soap and cans made a strong impression. 
Each workshop participant handled the 
guns and shot at the target with the 22 
rifle. Conservation was stressed through- 
out the clinies. 


Demonstration of gun handling. 


As the meeting broke up, the girls 
moved off toward the camp to get the 
fires for the noon dinner going and to 
prepare the food. 


Hiking 
After the meal, trail lunches were 
packed and put into the knapsacks to 
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be carried in turn by the members of 
each group. Before setting off on the 
hike, shoes were checked and a demon- 
stration of rolling sweater and parka 
was made. 

A ride by ear for two miles took us to 
to the beginning of the trail, which is 
134 miles long, rising 1,500 feet to But- 
ler Lodge, one of some 50 huts built 
and maintained by the Green Mountain 
Club on the Long Trail, a hiking trail 
from the Canadian border to the Massa- 
chusetts state line. On the way up and 
down, girls from each school were stag- 
gered in line, one instructor at the head, 
another at the rear, with the others 
spaced at intervals. 

The lodge was reached in two hours, 
and there we rested, lunched, and en- 
joyed the view. The descent took one 

our. 


Relaxation and Discussion 

Free time, rest, and food were next in 
order. It was a moonlit and starry night, 
and a snipe hunt spontaneously organ- 
ized by the girls proved very successful. 

Then we settled by the fire for a dis- 
cussion. Key questions had been writ- 
ten in advance. These suggestions were 
made: 

@ Simple, complex and deluxe camping 
were defined. Many would like to do what 
was defined as wilderness camping. 

@ Outdoor education subjects could be 
art, handerafts, music, history, economics, 
geography, geology, botany, biology, as- 
tronomy, meteorology, conservation (‘‘We 
want more of that’’), health and safety 
(‘*These are first in importance’’). 

e Types of camps include summer 
camps; Scout, 4H, Campfire Girls, private 
camps, day camps. 

e Camping activities include trips in 
winter and summer by all methods of 
transportation. 

e@ All hoped to do something within 
their own areas when they went home. 
Schools near state lines could involve 
those nearby from another state. 

e@ Campcrafts, first aid, outdoor cook- 
ing, how to take care of one’s self must 
be learned to have a successful camping 
trip. 


NSGWS LEGISLATIVE BOARD 

At the NSGWS Legislative Board 
meetings in Chicago Dec. 27-30, 1956, 
the following action of interest to mem- 
bers was taken. 
1. Accepted invitation of AAHPER 
Board of Directors to apply for tenta- 
tive divisional status for the Kansas 
City AAHPER Convention, 1958. 
2. Officers elected were WNORC Chair- Bi 
man-elect: Rachel Benton, Northwestern 
University; Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee Chairman-elect: Gwen Smith, Ill, 
State Normal University. 
3. Decided that the Basketball Guide 7 
should continue to be published annu- | 


ally. 

4. Reaffirmed the decision to delete the 
lists of rated officials from the guides, 
The officers of rating boards will con- 
tinue to be listed. 

5. Authorized appointment of NSGWS 
members to a Joint Committee with 
NAPECW to plan for a conference to 
be held during the summer of 1958 on 
the “Changing Role of Women in Our 
Society Today and Its Implications for 
Programs of Sports for Girls and § 
Women.” 


e@ Schools might eventually finance camp- 
ing. Each participant could chip in, as on 
this trip. Transportation might be by 
school bus, public conveyance, or private Ms 
ears. 

e Activities after leaving school might 
be: Rod and Gun Clubs; Fish and Game Bi 
Clubs; Green Mt. Club (hiking); Ski 9 
Clubs; Outing Clubs; Riding Clubs; Sail- 
ing Clubs; Archery Clubs; Grangers; 
Scouts. 

e To interest others in a camping trip, 3 
write it up in school paper; ask others on [i 
a trip; write-up in newspapers; be en- 
thusiastie yourself. 

After eating that campfire delicacy, 
banana boats, the girls asked “May we 
go to bed?” Soon after 9:30, all was 
quiet. 


End of Workshop 

Sunday dawned bright and warm. 
Breakfast was over by 9:00 a.m. Tents 
were struck, packing was done, and all 
dunnage transferred across the stream 
where it would be picked up. Then 
evaluation sheets were filled out. 

The outdoor church service at 10:30 
A.M. was inspiring. Goodbyes were said 
at 11:30 with a parting poem by three 
of the instructors. And so ended the first 
NSGWS outdoor education workshop. * 


Outdoor cooking at the workshop. 
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The magazine which brings 
recreation trends, news, 
ideas, techniques, to your 
desk monthly 


ANNOUNCES 
As of January 1, 1957 


AN 
ENLARGED PROGRAM SEC- 
TION which will include the 
former bulletin service, Recrea- 
tion Program Aids. More how- 
to-do-it material! 


A subscription is a MUST 
if you are a: 
e Recreation Leader or Executive @ 
Physical Education Teacher @ Club 
Leader @ Volunteer @ Church Worker 
e Student e College Instructor e 
Hospital Recreation Worker e Camp 
Leader or Executive @ Social Worker. 


Published by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 


Fill in and Return to 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 
8 West Eighth St. @ New York II, N.Y. 


Please send me a subscription to Rec- 

reation Magazine for one year [] at 

$4.00; or for two years [] at $7.25. 

Check enclosed Bill me 
Send more information on 


Playground Notebook 


Name 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Uniqueness of Recreation in the 
Hospital 


The December 1956 issue of Intercom 
quotes Paul Haun, M.D., director, Pro- 
fessional Education, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Psychiatrie Institute, Philadel- 
phia, on the topic, “Meeting the Needs 
of Patients.” The following are excerpts 
from Dr. Haun’s cogent remarks: 

“The psychiatric patient entering the 
mental hospital does not check his collec- 
tion of needs in the admitting office. .. . 
He keeps them with him.... 

“All members of the hospital staff are, 
or should be, meeting some of the pa- 
tient’s needs or . . . making it possible 
for others to do so. 

“There is a need, a basic human need, 
which we have not as yet mentioned. It 
is present in every patient, in every hu- 
man being, sick or well. It is not met by 
the medical profession or by any of the 
supportive hospital disciplines other 
than your own ... that basie essential 
human need is to have fun. 

“T am quite aware that other and 
more high-sounding words are often used 
to define recreation and to describe its 
goals, as if somehow it needed to be 
prettied up and excused—words like self- 
realization, creativity, resocialization, 
instinctual release, recanalization of Id 
impulses, sublimation, group identifica- 
tion, and all the rest. This kind of dol- 
lar-a-word jargon saddens and discour- 
ages me.... 

“Self-realization is a splendid goal, 
but without fun it is certainly not rec- 
reation. Creativity is a quality we all 
respect and emulate. Only when its pur- 
pose is fun and not profit can we call it 
recreation. Resocialization of an appro- 
priate kind, under particular circum- 
stances and for specific purposes is, of 
course, admirable; but it is neither the 
purpose nor the necessary result of rec- 
reationla activity. And so for all the 
rest of the halting synonyms, definitions, 
by-products and dynamic interpretations. 
Valuable as they may be, accurate as 
they may seem, they miss and badly miss 
the essential quality of recreation when 
fun ceases to be the motivation, the driv- 
ing aim’ and the end result.” 

Dr. Haun admonishes, “By remember- 
ing that recreation itself is a distinct 
and significant professional discipline, 
not imitation occupational therapy, or 
counterfeit psychology, or pseudo psy- 
chotherapy, you can help it to its proper 
place in the sun.” 


Music Therapy at ‘Tulane 


A North American Newspaper Al- 
liance news release datelined Nov. 23, 
1956, reported that the Tulane Univer. 


‘sity’s Medical School, “recently estab- 


lished a major course of study in musi- 
cal therapy. Young doctors will learn 
that along with drugs and surgery, mu- 
sie is a valuable weapon in combating 
both physical and mental anguish.” The 
University is quoted as initiating the 
training “in response to the growing 
need for persons trained in music 
therapy for work in hospitals, or with 
the phsyically or emotionally malad- 
justed.” 

Does this event portend an eventual 
interest on the part of Schools of Medi- 
cine in “establishing major courses of 
study in recreational therapy”? 


Impact of Tranquilizing Drugs 

Richard §. Marnocha, chief, Special 
Service, at the approximately 1,600-bed 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Marion, Ind., is eager to exchange ex- 
periences with others facing acute prob- 
lems associated with the conduct of 
recreation for mental patients at hospi- 
tals where there has been a noticeable 
inerease in use of tranquilizing drugs. 

Mr. Marnocha reports that at his hos- 
pital the demands for additional oppor- 
tunities for active participation by pa- 
tients receiving chemotherapy are almost 
of staggering proportion. Since admin- 
istration of the drugs causes patients 
to be more amenable to treatment and 
responsive to their environment, physi- 
cians increasingly request more regu- 
larly scheduled and supervised activity 
periods, and more attention to individ- 
ual treatment goals. These demands 
concern patients on chronic-infirm, as 
well as acute-intensive treatment wards. 
The demand is now for developing, im- 
proving, and stabilizing activity pro- 
grams for such patients; for keeping 
pace with dramatic changes in psychiat- 
ric treatment. In such situations, it 
seems necessary to appraise recreation 
service “on the run,” so as not to lose 
too much ground. This is not good, but 
what else can be done? 

Those facing similar problems are in- 
vited to share their experiences through 
this column, or to correspond directly 
with Mr. Marnocha. 


National Conference Reminder 

Last November, an invitation was ex- 
tended to all to recommend personnel 
who should be considered for leadership 
roles or who should be invited to attend, 
and to suggest program topics for next 
fall’s National Conference on Reecrea- 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped to be 
held in Washington, D. C. Several fine 
suggestions have been received; it is not 
yet too late to submit others. Recom- 
mendations may be made through this 
column or direetiy to Jackson M. Ander- 
son, consultant in recreation and out- 
door education, AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. * 
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HOW WE DO IT 


HONOR BASKETBALL 


Contributed by Stan Walters 


LEVEL: Junior and Senior 
High School 
EQUIPMENT: 


and goals 


TYPE: Basketball 


PLAYING AREA: Basket- 
ball Court 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


This game is not unlike a standard basketball game; the primary 
difference is that officials are not used. However, a game supervisor 
is necessary. He sits on an elevated platform at mid-court and keeps 
a record of all violations. A player who commits a violation raises 
his hand to attract the supervisor; then the supervisor blows his 
whistle to halt the game and invoke the penalty. When a jump ball is 
called, a substitute from one of the teams tosses the ball, and for a 
foul shot he handles the ball as an official would. 

If confusion arises over a situation, the supervisor halts the game 
and calls the play as an official would. He should explain his call 
briefly in a word or two, such as “Blue hit it last.”” In case of con- 
fusion it is also advisable to let a player make a call who is not di- 
rectly involved in the play but who sees what has happened. How- 
ever, calls by players who are not directly involved should be dis- 
couraged in other instances. Calling should be as personal as pos- 


sible. 


SCORING: Score is kept in the same manner as in any basketball 
scorebook with one exception. Fouls and other violations are re- 
corded. One method of recording these is to place a small dash by 
the player’s name when a violation occur, If the player calls the vio- 
lation on himself, the dash is circled. If he does not call it, it is left 
as is, At the end of the game, the called violations are averaged 
against the uncalled and the team with the best percentage of calls is 
the “honor winner.” 


Basketballs 


CAUTION: It is generally advisable not to call the game rigidly 
but to mark violations which are obvious or impede the progress of 
the game. The degree of skill and knowledge of the players will help 
determine how rigidly calls can be made. It is usually necessary to 
have the ruling that after a certain number of violations not reported 
a player is removed from the game. One exception to basketball 
rules is that players are not fouled out of the game. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


FOUR LINE COURT BALL 


Contributed by Marcus T. Theodore 


TYPE: Group game. LEVEL: Intermediate and ju- 
nior high 

EQUIPMENT: Rubber play- 
ground ball, preferably 13 
inches in diameter 


PLAYING AREA: Gymnasi- 


um or playground 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


There are four teams with any number of players on a team. The 
players in each team are given a number—l1, 2, 3, etc. Each team is 
lined up on a designated line which is called the goal. This line-up 
of the four teams forms a square or a rectangle. 

The ball is tossed up in the center and a number is called. The 
player from each team having that number will come to the center 
and attempt to maneuver the ball through the goal of any of the 
other three opponents. This maneuvering may be accomplished by 
dribbling the ball and then hitting it into an opponent’s goal or 
merely hitting it and chasing it to hit it again. The ball may at no 
time be caught or picked up by those in the center of the rectangle. 
Those remaining on their goal lines must attempt to keep the ball 
from crossing the goal line by catching it and throwing it back into 
the game or by blocking it with any part of the body. While the 
ball is in play, another number might be called and those in the 
process of playing ball must stop and leave the ball where it is and 
return to their respective lines as the next group of players comes to 
continue the play. This continues until a goal is made. If a goal is 
made, the game stops and a new series of numbers are called. A 
point is made only if the ball crosses a goal line no higher than the 
shoulder of those guarding the line. 


FOULS: The person making a foul will return to his line and that 
team will not have a player in the center until a new number is called. 
Fouls are committed by: (1) Holding or picking up the ball by those 
in the center of the rectangle; (2) Blocking the opponent; (3) Kick- 
ing the ball. 


THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
< hys Ed Uniforms 
ions at 
+ 
‘ FEATURING: 
CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 
passed along to you. @ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
Follow the lead of more and more of pa 
4 ° pecially treated to be heat resistant. 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and ‘ ; 
wiih, @ Your school design processed in your own 
equip your sc Pp quality, & school color on both shirt and pant. 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion ‘ , 
Phos Bd Usifoeme @ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 
Here are the three standard T-Shirt and —@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
Gym Pant combinations. at no extra charge. 
GYM SUIT oa 1 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
= 
m 
T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. ing shirt and pants processed in your own Complete Price including shirt and pants 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants school color with your own design . . . Processed in your own school color with 
processed in your own school color with $1.65 per uniform. your own design . 7 
your own design . . . $1.75 per uniform. 
$1.60 per uniform. 
po Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG epee! rou 
Physical Education , Yoon specify design and color when writ- 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Check this list and order early 


Books and Pamphlets 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 
A joint publication of AAHPER and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. This book contains 
the most up-to-date information and program outlines for 
total fitness of our teen-age population. 1956, 150 pp. 
Cloth 


The Classroom Teachers Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Prepared by a Joint Com- 
mittee of AAHPER and Classroom Teachers (NEA). 
1) Teaching Dental Health to Elementary School Children, 

1956. 32 pp. 
2) Classroom Activities, 1956. 64 pp. 
3) Outdoor Education, 1956. 32 pp. 

Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book 
of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and 
career information written for teen-age boys and girls. 
Popular as text. 200 illus. 1955. 416 pp. Cloth 

Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 
64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 


$2.50 


75¢ 
$1.00 
75c¢ 


$3.00 


50c 


Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 


Yearbook. Health education, physical education, recrea- 
tion education in the elementary school. Selected as one 
of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 2nd print- 
ing. 288 pp. 

Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 

How We Do It Game Book. More than 120 games—the best 
from the JouRNAL How We Do It Column—in loose-leaf 
style for insertion in three-ring binder. 220 leaves and 
dividers in an individual carton. 1956. 

Framework for Family Life Education. This book reports on a 
nation-wide survey of family life education in the schools 
and outlines program and courses. 1956. 117 pp. 

Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00; Cloth 


Physic, 
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Quantity 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth 
Teaching Dental Health 
Classroom Activities 
Outdoor Education 
hae Physical Education for High School Students 
Teachers Guide 
in Focus 
...Developing Democratic Human Relations 
...How We Do It Game Book 
Framework for Family Life Education 
Administrative Problems 
...Shooting and Firearms Education 
....The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
Desirable Athletic Competition 


$3.50 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$2.00 


$2.50 


Shooting and Firearms Education. An instructors guide for 
shooting education programs in high schools and youth- 
serving groups. 1956. 67 pp. 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA and 
AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 

Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. Report of the 
Joint Committee on Elementary Competition for Children 
of Elementary and Junior High School Age. 1952. 46 pp. 
(2-9 copies, 85¢ each; 10-99, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 

20¢ each) 

Physical Education—An Interpretation. Latest Version of the 
Platform for Physical Education. 16 pp. (2-9 copies, 35¢ 
each ; 10-99, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 10¢ each) 


NSGWS Guides 

The Official Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports & 
Outing Activities Guide 

The Official Archery-Riding Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Basketball Guide, 1956-57 

The Official Basketball Rules Reprint, 1956-57 

The Official. Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Recreational Games-Volleyball Guide, 1955-57 

The Official Soccer-Speedball Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Softball-Track and Field Guide, 1956-58 

The Official Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1956-58 


Just Off the Press 


Dance Production. 
Section on Dance. 102 pp. 

Group Games for Girls and Women. Rev. ed. NSGWS best 
seller. 32 pp. 


On quantity orders, NEA discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10 or more 20%. 


ORDER BLANK 


Quantity 


_...Physical Education—An Interpretation 


_.__.Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, Winter Sports Guide 
Guide 
_.....Basketball Guide 

Basketball Rules Reprint 


Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide 


......Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 
Games-Volleybal] Guide 
_.......Soccer-Speedball Guide 
_.Softball-Track and Field Guide 
..Tennis-Badminton Guide 
Dance Production 
Group Games 


AAHPER Member 


Address _. 


Non-Member 


Bill Me 


Amount Enclosed... 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Gertrude Lippincott, editor, National - 


$1.50 


50¢ 


75¢ 


50¢ 
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On Hanging Up My Spikes 


(Continued from page 16) 


Those shoes up there remind me 
of many things—of incidents and of 
people. An athlete learns the mean- 
ing of friendly rivalry, he learns to 
look forward to meets not only be- 
cause of athletic competition, but 
because of the warm contacts with 
the friends he has made through the 
seasons. As I write this in Florida, 
| think of the friends that I have 
made in QOhio, Illinois, Maryland, 
New York and California, New Jer- 
sey and Virginia, all through the op- 
portunities afforded by team mem- 
bership and athletic competition. 
These old shoes have traveled, too, 
from coast to coast and abroad, on 
plane, train, boat, and bus; all 
through opportunities either directly 
or indirectly gained through partici- 
pation in athletics. 


WHAT YOU CAN GIVE 

But, wait, let’s look at the other 
side of the ledger. Not ‘‘ What do 
you gét from athletic competition ?’’ 
but ‘‘What can you give through 


athletic competition ?’’ Here the ath- 


lete has one of the greatest gifts, and 
a gift that he can give no matter 
what his age, size, sport, or relative 
ability, for it is a gift given in pro- 
portion to each—the gift of example. 
As an athlete you are in the public 
eve, maybe a little, maybe a lot. If 
you live as you want others to live, 
the example is there and it will take 
hold. I’ve seen athletes live up to 
their gift and I’ve seen them fail. 
But the opportunity is there to be 
taken advantage of. As an athlete 
you are often called upon to teach; 
another golden opportunity to give 
of what you’ve taken. The oppor- 
tunities are many, the gifts large, 
the giving does not deplete the 
source. 

And so, as briefly as possible, I 
answer the questions of those who 
find it odd to see a pair of worn-out 
spikes hanging upon my wall. If 
some of you readers are athletes, I 
hope you can add to what I have put 
down; and if there are non-athletes 
among you, I hope that I have made 
you at least a little curious and that 
some day a pair of old spikes may be 
among your souvenirs. * 
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MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Control Key 
Opens Every 
Padlock. 


MASTER NO. 1500 
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construction as No. 
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two-year guarantee. 
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Southern District Cony. 
(Continued from page 27) 


12:15-1:45—Past Presidents Luncheon 
—C. J. Alderson, immediate past- 
president. 

12:15-1:45—Luncheon Meeting of Old 
and New Board of Directors—Guy W. 
Nesom, President-elect. 


Afternoon 

2-5—Film Showings. 

12:15-3:20—DANCE SECTION. 
Luncheon and Meeting—Rosann Mc- 
Laughlin. 
Topic: “Dance—A Creative Expres- 
sion for Young Americans.” 
Program: Lecture-Demonstration 
using Asheville Elementary School 
Children—Gladys E. Andrews, New 
York University. Audience Participa- 
tion. 

2-3:20—-STUDENT SECTION—Ann H. 
Murrian. 
Topic: “Summer Job Opportunities 
for Physical Education Majors.” 
Speaker: Jackson Anderson, Consul- 
tant, AAHPER. Demonstration. 

2-3:20—-MEASUREMENT AND EVAL- 
UATION SECTION—Edward K. Ca- 
pen. 
Address: “Self-Evaluation of the Un- 
dergraduate Professional Physical Ed- 
ucation Program in Institutions of 
Higher Learning”—Mary Buice, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
Address: “The Relationship Between 
Psychological Capacities and Success 
in College Athletics”—Hinar A. Olsen, 
Texas Western College. 
Address: A Survey of the Attitudes 
Toward Smoking and the Smoking 
Habits of Female Undergraduate Stu- 
dents of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute”—Jeannie S. Folsom and Julie 
A. Tatum, Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Address: “The Comparative Relation- 
ship of High School Physical Educa- 
tion Programs in Tennessee to the 
Development of Strength and Motor 
Ability of College Women—Helen B. 
Watson, University of Tennessee. 

3:40-5—-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—F red T. Brown. 
Panel Topic. “Outstanding Profes- 
sional Activities of the Southern Dis- 
trict.” 
Introduction of Panel Members: Pat- 
tric Ruth O’Keefe, president-elect, 
AAHPER. “Outstanding Professional 
Activities of Colleges in the Southern 
District — Physical Education and 
Recreation”—Howard Danford, Flor- 
ida State University; “Outstanding 
Professional Activities of Colleges in 
the Southern District—Health Eduea- 
tion”—Harold Walker, University of 
Tennessee; “Outstanding Professional 
Activities of the State Departments of 
Edueation in the Southern District— 
Health and Physical Education”— 
Howard Kidd, Louisiana State De- 


partment; “Round Up of Activities 
of States with Respect to Outdoor 
Edueation”—Julian Smith, Director, 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Proj. 


3:40-5—AQUATICS SECTION — Ed- 


ward J. Smyke. 

Program: “Aquatics Today”—Panel 
and Discussion. 

Camp Aquatics: “Standards and Pro- 
fessional Training” — Richard Pohn- 
dorf, University of Illinois. 

Research in Aquatics: “Facts on 
Drowning Accidents”—B. W. Gabriel- 
sen, University of Georgia. 

The Agency in Aquatics: “Training 
the Lay Leader” — Charles Gaddis, 
American Red Cross, Atlanta. 
Aquatics and Outdoor Education: 
Richard Tews, University of Georgia. 
Visual Aids in Aquatics: “New Films” 
—Barbara Ames, Emory University, 
and Glendora Boyce, Agnes Seott Col- 
lege. 

Summarizer: Julian Smith, Director, 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Proj. 


Evening 
6:30-9—SMOKY MOUNTAIN JAMBO- 


REE AND NEA CENTENNIAL 
BIRTHDAY PARTY (AIl-Convention 
Dinner and Fun Night)—Taylor M. 
Dodson, Convention Manager. 
Program: Southern District Parade 
of Talent. 


9-11—Square Dancing. 
9:30-10:30—Buzz Sessions. 


Health— William Eick, vice-presi- 
dent-elect for health. 

Physical Education—Charles Spen- 
cer, Director of School Health Co- 
ordinating Services, North Carolina 
State Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Recreation—Arnold J. Winkenhofer, 
vice-president-elect for Recreation. 

9:30—Quiet Games Recreation. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5 


Morning 


8:30-12—Registration. 

8:30-12—Visit the Exhibits. 

9-12—Film Showings. 

9-10:20—PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION 
—Ned L. Warren. 
Program Theme: “Building Better 
Americans Through Physical Fitness.” 
Demonstration: Activities Using 
Asheville Elementary School Children 
—Sally Southerland, Charlotte City 
Schools. 
Panel Discussion: “Highlights of 
Washington Fitness Conference”— 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, President-elect, 
AAHPER; “Emphasizing Physical 
Fitness in Secondary School Physical 
Edueation”—Zollie Maynard, Florida 
Department of Education; “Empha- 
sizing Physical Fitness in Elementary 
School Physical Education” — Helen 
Corrubia, Tulsa City Schools; “How 


the Classroom Teacher can Emphasize 
Physical Fitness in the Elementary 
Physical Education Program.” 
Reactor: “Summary and Reactions to 
the Program”—Eleanor Metheny, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

9-10:20—-RESEARCH SECTION—4H, 
Steven Brown. 
Research Papers: “The Contributions 
16-mm Cinematographic Techniques 
Make to the Coaching of Football”— 
Francis P. Harrison, Duke Univer- 
sity; “An Administrative Guide for 
the Program of Physical Education 
for College Women”—Bernice Finger, 
Alabama College; “Similarities of 
Body Mechanics in Sports”—Francis 
A. Drury, Louisiana State University; 
“Emotional Responses of Boys to 
Competitive Junior High School Foot- 
ball”—Carl W. Landiss, Texas A & M 
College; “Analysis of Factors Sur- 
rounding Drowning Fatalities in the 
United States for 1955”’—B. W. 
Gabrielson, University of Georgia; “A 
New Method of Analyzing Crawl- 
stroke Skills in Swimming by Cable- 
Tension”—Jack F. Davis, East Texas 
State Teachers College. 

10:40-12—S CHOOL HEALTH SEC. 
TION—Jeff Farris. 
Program: “Our High School Health 
Council”—presented by a panel from 
the high school of Mountain Home, 
Arkansas: Phyllis Matthews, David 
Benedict, Sharon Edwards, and Ma- 
mie Garner, students; Bentley Stra- 
cener, superintendent, Mountain Home 
Schools; Ben Saltzman, private phy- 
sician, member school health council. 

10:40-12—-WNORC MEETING — Mary 
Frances Kellam, University of North 
Carolina. 
Discussion Topic and Film: “Train- 
ing Officials for Co-Recreation Activi- 
ties.” 

10:40-12 — CAMPING SECTION — 
George H. Gibbens. 

12—Registration and Exhibits close, 


Afternoon 


1:30-3:30—FIFTH GENERAL SES. 
SION. Physical Education Division— 
Ellen Kelly, Vice-president of Physi- 
eal Education, University of Okla- 
homa. 
Panel Discussion: “Utilizing the Edu- 
cational Potential in Competition.” 
Moderator and Keynote Speaker: 
Eleanor Metheny, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 
Panel Members: Helen Corrubia, 
Tulsa Public Schools; Howard Hob- 
son, consultant, AAHPER; Tom Mc- 
Donough, Emory University. 
Official Closing of Convention: Betty 
Autrey, outgoing president, Guy W. 
Nesom, incoming president. 
:30-4:30—Meeting of all New Section 
and District Officers—Guy W. Nesom. 
4:30—Meeting of New Board of Direc 

tors—Guy W. Nesom. * 
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Suburban . . . Recreation 
(Continued from page 28) 
more efficient use of community re- 
sources. 


DIRECTOR AS CO-ORDINATOR 

A recent Long Island suburban 
school district survey advocated a 
greater role of service by visualizing 
the director of recreation as a co- 
ordinator. Besides providing an 
essential program nucleus, the di- 
rector would attempt to stimulate, 
co-ordinate, and make school re- 
sources available for participation 
and use by all school and community 
groups. Groups and individuals are 
provided with a focal point through 
which to utilize school leadership 
and facilities without being absorbed 
into the program proper.’’ 

Though the idea of co-ordination 
is not new, this approach to recrea- 
tion has merit in present-day sub- 
urban settings. The director’s job 
is not simply one of scheduling, but 
of educational leadership requiring 
techniques used in organizing groups 
for effective action, guiding people 
without dampening their initiative, 
and promoting the acceptance of 
new ideas. 


VALUES OF CO-ORDINATION 

Making co-ordination an integral 
part of the suburban school recrea- 
tion program helps resolve the prob- 
lems faced in the usual program 
structure and encourages greater 
community use of the schools. 

First, co-ordination of community 
and individual efforts for recreation 
makes use of group cohesiveness. 
Ready-made associations already 
exist within the school and commu- 
nity—youth organizations, cultural 
and patriotic, fraternal, neighbor- 
hood, and church units. Establish- 
ment of a teen-age center, for ex- 
ample, evolving from the high school 
student council and the interest of 
parents, with the director’s aid, has 
a greater chance of success. 

Next, self-direction for the ac- 
tivity comes from the participants, 
themselves. Group members already 
share a common interest, are moti- 
vated toward a pre-set purpose, and 
possess group loyalty. This is es- 
pecially reflected by cultural and 
creative activities—like the drama 
group which draws its membership 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


from within its own immediate 
circle, selects its own plays, and 
works zealously for its annual pro- 
duction. 

On the program level, relation 
ships between the director and the 
participants are neither autocratic 
nor dependent so much on the di- 
rector’s position or administrative 
supervision ; they allow a democratic 
process of interdependency to take 
place on the activity level. The oft- 
mentioned criticism that the school 
usurps the roles of family and 
church is negated, since the responsi- 
bility for the leisure program is 
shared, and even steered, by the par- 
ticipants. 

Lastly, timing for activities de- 
pends upon independent group ac- 
tion. Timing is an important factor 
in recreation programming since the 
scheduling of activities often deter- 
mines their success or failure, par- 
ticularly with the fast pace of mod- 
ern suburban living. When timing 
responsibility is shouldered by the 
group itself, whether it is a dance, 
beach trip, or special event, the di- 
rector is relieved of the burden of 
solving the personal commitments 
of participants. Also, there is a 
greater opportunity for participa- 
tion. 


A FRESH APPROACH 

Stimulating the need for a fresh 
approach to the suburban school- 
community recreation program is 
the realization* of the danger of 
depending upon stereotypes of an 
earlier era to meet today’s challenge 
of sudden emergence of mass leisure. 
The director who utilizes a co-ordi- 
nation type of approach to an ac- 
tivity program, taking advantage of 
the unique characteristics of the sub- 
urban way of life, can offer the 
greatest amount of community serv- 
ice in an efficient, democratic way. 

The co-ordinator’s role is inherent 
in almost every new suburb, since 
few councils of social agencies exist 
and, usually, the school’s resources 
alone are available for use by an 
energetic, socially-conscious commu- 
nity. * 

4Reuel Denny and David Reisman, ‘‘ Lei- 
sure in Urbanized America’’ in Paul K. 
Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., editors, 
Reader in Urban Sociology. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1951. p. 470. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants, 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
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JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
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Attend Your 
District Convention 


CALIFORNIA OFFERS 
YOU 


attractive opportunities to participate 
in an expanding rehabilitation pro- 
gram in its State Mental Hospitals. 


IMMEDIATE EMPLOYMENT FOR 
College trained Recreation Therapists 
Registered Occupational Therapists 
College trained Music ‘Therapists 
Salaries start at $4,296; good promo- 
tional opportunities; 3 weeks’ paid 
vacation annually; retirement annui- 
ties and other employee benefits. 


Write State Personnel Board 


801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California 


Coast to Coast (from page 46) 


ment for the Cerebral Palsied, a basic 
understanding of the brain, and a 
greater supply of professional and sci- 
entific manpower. 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations 
has 336 affiliates which provide, on a 
local level, treatment, education, coun- 
seling and vocational training. The na- 
tional program consists of research and 
professional education as well as assist- 
ance to affiliates in developing all phases 
of local treatment, rehabilitation and 
vocational programs. UCP has adopted 
for its 1957 campaign theme, “Golden 
Deed Crusade.” The goal is $10 million. 


World Congress on Physical 
Education 


The World Congress on Physical 
Education in Melbourne, Australia, 
Nov. 16-21, 1956, was attended by 
350 physical education specialists. Sev- 
eral AAHPER members took part. 

Program themes were, “Physical Edu- 
eation in Edueation for Living in the 
World of Today,” and “Research in 
Physical Education.” A practical dem- 
onstration session was given on move- 
ment education. 

Resolutions passed by the Congress 
recognized the need for close contact 
between the research worker and others 
in the field of physical education, rec- 
ommended a program of research into 
problems in Australian physical eduea- 
tion, and appointed a planning commit- 
tee to investigate possibilities of estab- 
lishing one international body to advise 
on world problems in health and physi- 
eal edueation. 


Teaching Assistantships 


Quarter-time Teaching Assistantships 
in Health Education, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation, for the 1957-58 
school year will be awarded at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. They carry a stipend 
of $850 plus free tuition and are open 
to properly qualified students with an 
average of B for the last two years of 
undergraduate study. 

An undergraduate major in one of 
these fields is desirable but not required, 
provided the student can meet the ad- 
mission requirements to the Graduate 
School for the degree of Master of 
Science. 

Half-time teaching assistantships, 
open principally to Ph.D. candidates in 
physical education, offer a stipend of 
$1,800 to $2,100, plus free tuition. 

Applications should be made by April | 
or before. Write to S. C. Staley, School 
of Physical Education, University of 
Illinois, Champaign, IIl., for forms. 


Lipreading Scholarship 
Competition for the Kenfield Memo- 
rial Scholarship, awarded annually by 
the American Hearing Society to a pros- 
pective teacher of lipreading, opens 


February 1. Application blanks may be 
obtained by writing to Ruth Bartlett, 
chairman of the Society’s Teachers 
Committee, 432 S. Curson Ave., E., Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. Deadline for return. 
ing completed applications is April 1. 


Counselor Training Fellowships 


_ This year 20 fellowships of $300 each 
will be awarded through the co-opera- 
tion of the National Society for Crip. 
pled Children and Adults and Alpha 
Gamma Delta fraternity for a four-week 
workshop for counselors of the physi- 
cally handicapped, to be held at the In. 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Re. 
habilitation, New York City, June 17 to 
July 12. 

Six points of academic credit at the 
graduate level will be given to those who 
successfully complete the course. Awards 
are made on a competitive basis to 
qualified professional persons who need 
and ean utilize the training in counsel- 
ing the physically handicapped. Consid- 
eration is given to academic and work 
background, references, reasons for tak- 
ing training, and utilization of training 
in specific geographic area. 

Deadline for receipt of applications is 
March 15. Forms may be obtained from 
the Natl. Soe. for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


ARS Executive Director 


The American Recreation Society 
will appoint an Executive Director. Ap- 
plicants should have the following quali- 
fications: Ten years’ experience in pro- 
fessional recreation work including five 
years in an administrative capacity; 
graduate of a college or university of 
recognized standing, with a major in 
recreation, group work or education 
with a minimum of a Master’s degree, 
It would be desirable if he is recognized 
nationally and has had experience in 
work on a national level. 

Duties will be to administer the work 
of the central headquarters office. Hir- 
ing range will be $8,000 to $12,000 a 
year, with a travel account. Deadline 
for filing applications is March |. 

Each applicant is requested to send 
seven copies of his biographical sketch 
together with three photographs to: 
F. §S. Mathewson, general superintend- 
ent, Union County Park Commission, 
Box 275, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Dr. Moss on Leave 


Dr. Bernice Moss, professor of health 
education at the University of Utah and 
former AAHPER President, is on leave 
of absence to serve as Public Health 
Advisor for the Program Development 
Branch of the U. S. Public Health 
Service in Washington, D. C. Dr. Moss 
is working in the area of school health, 
primarily with regional and State health 
departments interested in school health 
programs, as a consultant. * 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
HAVE ADOPTED THIS BOOK! 


¥ A complete book of physical edu- 
cation for high school boys and 
girls (8th-12th grades) 


¥ A book written expressly for teen- 
enjoyment 


iv A book based on sound educa- 
tional principles written by well- 
known people in the field 


¥ A book profusely illustrated, show- 
ing skills, strategy, fields, and 
equipment 


Clothbound — $3.00 
Cover in four colors 
416 pages * 6” x9” 


Teachers Guide 


text for more effective teaching 
of physical education. 


64 pp. 50c 


Order From: 


AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., Wash, D. C. 


agers for their understanding and 


The Guide explains how to use the | 
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GRANVILLE B. JOHNSON 

GRANVILLE B. Johnson, chairman of 
the Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Athletics, University of Denver, 
since 1941, passed away last November 
while visiting in Maryland, after attending 
the Conference on Professional Prepara- 
tion of Recreation Personnel. His wife 
died in September, 1956. 

Born in Aspen, Colorado, Mr. Johnson 
first taught at the Denver YMCA. He came 
to the University of Denver in 1915, ad- 
vancing to full professorship in 1930. Ex- 
cept for service in World War I as Army 
Captain, he remained at the University of 
Denver, from which he received both A.B. 
and A.M. degrees. During summers he 
taught at the University of California, 
State University of Iowa, and others. 

Leader in the Central District of AAH- 
PER, Mr. Johnson served as President of 
the Colorado AHPER in 1943-44. He was 
chairman of several AAHPER and Central 
District research sections and compiled the 
research abstracts for the Research Quar- 
terly for many years. 

A member of the Research Council of 
AAHPER, he was an active researcher, 
with articles appearing in the JOURNAL, 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY, Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Journal of Social Psychology, 
Journal of Comparative Psychology, and 
other professional journals. He is author 
of The New Physical Education. 

Mr. Johnson had long taken an active 
part in Denver community projects relat- 
ing to health, physical education, and 
recreation, such as the Denver Council of 
Social Agencies, Denver Crime Prevention 
Bureau, and the Denver Athletie Club. 

In 1942-43, he was supervisor of the 
Physical Training Program of the College 
Training Detachment of the U.S. Army 
at the University of Denver, and he served 
as a consultant on fitness for the U. S. 
Army Air Foree. He received the AAH- 
PER Honor Award in 1949. His body was 
willed to the University of Colorado Medi- 
cal School for medical research. * 
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For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 
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* Prevent Mat Destruction 

* Stop Repair Bills 

* Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

* Speed Up Floor Work 

* Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Now, a Bigger, Better 


TRAMPOLIN! 


Many Exclusive Features! 


The big, sturdy Jumbo Gym-Master provides 
improved safety and enjoyment. 

One third larger bouncing surface. All brac- 
ing under bed eliminated. Maximum resiliency. 
No noone or tilting. Frame 10 x 17 ft. Folds 
to 4xl0xl 


Popular Varsity. Model, 9x15 ft. frame. 
Exclusive adjusting available on both “models. 


complete line including ““Big Gym,”’ 13x24 
frame and several family models, 


Write for free catalog 
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nual conference in Syracuse in January,| Bul 
He is Chief Consultant of Health, Safe. | catior 
ty, Physical Education, and Recreation | copie: 
in the Rochester Publie Schools. Publi 


Membership Increase 


Membership in the NYSAHPER and| , 7 
affiliate groups has increased more than | Cof 
a thousand in the last four years. In State 
1951-52 the membership was 3,093; hott 
while the total for 1955-56, compiled by| High! 
Margaret Babich, membership chairman, 
is 4,162. 


they plan to motor through Western N. Y. Journal Ad Representative ern . 


rope. 
Arthur W. Selverstone, Plainedge, 
Missouri C. O. Green L. I, has been appointed advertising| jo. ’, 
representative for the Journal of the|; 
NYSAHPER. He will work with Jay|")% 
_Raymond Roberts, director of cur- B. Nash, exec.-secy. of the association,| stat, 
riculum, has announced the publication on a eampaign to increase Journal ad-| itt 
of A Guide for Physical Education in vertising. — 
the Elementary Schools. It is designed burg 
for use in grades one through six in ‘ ' 

the Missouri public schools. Every Pennsylvania... Mildred Lucey 
FRANK D. SILLS school administrator and teacher respon- PAHPER 35th Anniversary Ch 
Field House sible for the physical education pro- as SI 


The PAHPER held its 35th Annual terns 
Convention in Erie under the direction just 
of Lowell Drake, co-ordinator of health, | of 


State University of lowa gram should find this guide helpful in 
lowa City planning a well-balanced program of 
physical education activities. Oral Spur- 


CONVENTION 
St. Louis—Apr. 10-13 


lowa Margaret G. Fox 
IAHPER Officers Elected 


The following officers of the IAHPER 
were elected for the year 1956-57 at the 
state meeting held in Des Moines last 
fall: Pres., Florence Treloar; pres.- 
elect, Louis Alley; vice-pres. for health, 
Kenneth Porter; vice-pres.-elect for 
health, Mrs. Lou Johnson; vice-pres. for 
physical education, William Happ, Jr.; 
vice-pres.-elect for physical education, 
Shirley Winsberg; vice-pres. for recrea- 
tion, Lorna Meyers; vice-pres.-elect for 
recreation, Kenneth Church; sec., Hazel 
Taylor; treas., Kenneth Reid. 

The following section officers were 
also elected: Men’s Physical Education 
and Athletics — Clinton Strong and 
Clyde Bean, co-chm.; Wallace Linn, 
secy.; Women’s Section—Pat Patrick, 
chm., Lorna Meyers, secy.; Nurses’ Sec- 
tion—Beatrice Hill, chm., Edith Gar- 
rett, secy. 


Honor Awards Given 


Catherine Snell and Russell Dickin- 
son, both past presidents of the IAH- 
PER, were presented with the Associa- 
tion’s honor award at the fall meeting. 


geon, director of certification, was in- 
vited to sit with the committee. 


North Dakota... Myron A. Way 
N. Dak. HPERCA Annual Meeting 


Ervin E. Kaiser, North Dakota State 
College, Fargo, will head the N. Dak. 
HPERCA this year. Thomas Manley is 
Pres.-elect and Myron A. Way Sec.- 
Treas. and Newsletter Editor. 

The annual meeting held in conjunc- 
tion with the N. Dak. Education Assn. 
at Grand Forks was attended by nearly 
250 members. Besides the business meet- 
ing, the program included a talk by 
Hazel Dettman, Fargo; demonstrations 
in apparatus, rhythms, elementary ac- 
tivities, trampolining by Nissen, and 
basketball by Johnny Norlander. 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 


physical education, and recreation, Erie 
public schools, Othmar B. Wuenschel, 
consultant in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, was the pro-| 4 
gram chairman. 

Key speakers at the four-day meet- 
ing were Fred Hein, Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Assn.; 
Julian Smith, director, AAHPER Out- 
door Project; and Shane MacCarthy, 
director, President’s Council on Youth | ; 
Fitness. 

Dr. MacCarthy was sent as the per- 
sonal representative of the President of 
the United States, Dwight Eisenhower, 
who received the Layman’s Honor 
Award for 1956. The citation was hand 
illuminated by Edward Paddock, Ros- 
lyn, Pa., a retired map maker. A medal- 
lion and plaque were given with the 
citation. 

Professional Honor Awards were pre- 
sented to Elizabeth Boyle, Roosevelt Jr. 
H. §., Altoona; John H. Jenny, city 
director, Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Del.; Mildred 
Lucey, Pennsylvania State U.; Martha 
Schaaf, director, Health Dept., Erie 
YWCA; and Robert Wolfe, athletic di- 
rector, Altoona Public Schools. 

New officers for 1956-57 are Ethel 
Encke, director, Physical Education, 
Radnor H. §., pres.; Edwin B. Cottrell, 


: Westchester STC, pres.-elect; Dan Cor- 
Minnesota... Glen Gerdes Oswego, New York STC, of 
eaching in Burma recreation; John D. Metzger, director, 
CONVENTION ion; John D. M directo 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Piper (Zora New York City—Apr. 7-11 Physical _Education, Abington Twp. 
Czernak) are teaching at the University Sew Yask ¥ H P Leh School District, vice-pres. of physical Ill 
of Rangoon on Fulbright Lectureships. ew Tornk._____.__. . Marry Leamann education; Raymond E. Haynes, Car- of 
Their address is USEFB, 24 Newlyn Smith Becomes President negie Institute of Technology, viee- tior 
Rd., Rangoon, Burma. The Pipers will Elmer K. Smith assumed the presi- pres. of health ; Violet Baumgardner, 
leave Burma March 14 for Rome where deney of the NYSAHPER at the an- John Harris H. §S., treas. = 
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Secondary Education Study 


Bulletin 311, the new Secondary Edu- 
cation Study, is just off the press and 
copies are obtainable from the Dept. of 
Publie Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Recreation Conference 


The Tenth Annual Pa. Recreation 
Conference will be held at Pennsylvania 
State University, May 1-3. School 
camping and outdoor education will be 
highlighted. 


APECW Officers from Pa. 


At the Fall Conference of the East- 
ern APECW Irene Clayton, director, 
Physical Education, Bryn Bawr Col- 
lege, served on the Executive Commit- 
tee as member-at-large; Marie Haidt, 
in charge, Required Program of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, Pennsylvania 
State U., as chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee; and Minnie Lynn, U. of Pitts- 
burgh, conference summarizer. 


Committee Chairman 


Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., is serving 
as State Chairman of the AAHPER In- 
ternational Relations Committee, having 
just completed a term as past-president 
of the PSAHPER. 


Cottrell Retires 


Elmer B. Cottrell, chief advisor, 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Dept. of Public Instruction, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, retired last 
fall. He received the Professional Hon- 
orary Award at the Ninth Pa. Recrea- 
tion Conference held in 1956. This cita- 
tion, written by Karl C. H. Oermann, 
was published in the Vol. XIX, No. 2, 
issue of the Pa. Journal of HPER. 


MIDWEST DISTR 


LOLA LOHSE 
Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
CONVENTION 
Detroit—Mar. 27-29 


Arley Gillett 
Illinois AHPER Awards 


The Honor Awards Committee of the 
Ill. AHPER announced the presentation 
of the following Awards at the conven- 
tion last fall. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Honor Awards: Laura Huelster, U. of 
Illinois; Rachel Benton, Northwestern 
U.; Esther French, Illinois State Nor- 
mal U.; and Julia Foster, Alton. 

General Awards: Paul Grigsby, Gran- 
ite City; J. Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon; 
and Norman J. Gore, Decatur. 


OSCAR BJORGUM 
Eastern Montana State College 
Billings, Montana 


CONVENTION 
Great Falls, Mont.—Apr. 24-27 


Oregon. Robert H. McCollom 
Oregon AHPER Annual Meeting 


The annual fall convention of the Ore- 
gon AHPER was held Nov. 29-Dee. 1 at 
Dalles. 


Reports and panel discussion geared 
to meet the special needs of instruction 
at the various levels of education in 
health, recreation, and physical educa- 
tion were led by: 

A. A. Esslinger, dean, School of 
Health and Physical Education, U. of 
Oregon; Edwin Staley, exec. sec., Cali- 
fornia AHPER; and Donald C. Sloan, 
Portland businessman recently returned 
from Istanbul. 


Among speeches and panels were: A 
Review of the Oregon Physical Fitness 
Pilot Program; Report on the Medford 
Child Growth Study; Report on the 
Final Edition of Principles and Policies 
for Elementary School Athletics in Ore- 
gon; Working with Foreign Students in 
the College and Physical Education Pro- 
gram; The Challenge of Recreation to 
Health and Physical Education; Rela- 
tion of Recreation and Physical Educa- 
tion; Aspects of School-Community Re- 
lationships; Kraus-Weber Tests in Cor- 
vallis; Explanation and Demonstration 
of Physical Fitness Index for Girls. 

Reports on the following research 
studies were given: Self-Study Guide 
for College Health Programs, Ray A. 
Foster; A Study of Present Practices 
of Health Instruction in Selected Pub- 
lie Senior High Schools of Oregon, 
Charles Fast; Tort Liability of Public 
School Teachers, Hester Turner; A Sur- 
vey of Student Opinion about Required 
Physical Education at the College Lev- 
el, William P. Thoda; Survey of Eu- 
gene, Oregon, Elementary Children with 


the Kraus-Weber Test of Minimum Fit- 
ness, Glenn Kirchner and Donald 
Glines; Health and Physical Education 
Requirements in Oregon Secondary 
Schools, George Sirnio. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT .. x 


ESTHER M. HICK 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


CONVENTION 
Asheville—Apr. 2-5 


South Carolina... Aileen Moody 
Winthrop Plans New PE Bldg. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, is com- 
pleting plans for a $248,000 addition to 
the physical education building. It will 
include additional dressing rooms and 
clasrooms; dance studio; music room; 
costume room; small gymnasium; of- 
fices; student and faculty lounges; bowl- 
ing alleys; and some remodeling of areas 
in the present building to include recre- 
ation room, equipment room, and craft 
room. 


_Frances A. Mays 
Longwood College Holds Clinic 


Several hundred people attended a 
clinie for elementary teachers in Dis- 
trict D held in the gymnasium of Long- 
wood College in December. Ruth Evans, 
Springfield College, demonstrated fun- 
damental locomotor and axial move- 
ments, creative activities, singing games, 
folk dances and rhythmic gymnasties. 


District Clinic 


The U. of Richmond sponsored the 
annual District “C” clinic for health, 
physical education, and recreation in 
December. Richard E. Jamerson, U. of 
North Carolina, gave the opening ad- 
dress and served as moderator. The 
clinie was organized around the theme 
of “practical problems.” 


Health and PE Conference 


The Annual Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Conference for teachers in the 
Negro schools and colleges will be held 
at Virginia Union U. on February 18- 
19. Leonard Larson, New York Uni- 
versity, will serve as the consultant. The 
Conference is planned around the theme 
“Evaluation.” Since many teachers are 
involved in the Evaluation Project now 
underway in the state, this will be dis- 
cussed and progress reports made. * 
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Safety (from page 30) 

ing a highway properly with a green 
light, and improperly when the 
traffic light was red. The young- 
sters will not readily forget these 
learning experiences which they 
created themselves. 


OTHER SAFETY ACTIVITIES 

Safety is important everywhere, 
and the young students demon- 
strated this through a number of 
other activities. 

e They made a tour of their own homes 
with their parents, looking for oily rags 
that might cause a fire, or a sharp knife 
forgotten on a counter’s edge, toys left 
in the middle of the bedroom floor, poisons 
not stored out of reach, unlocked firearms, 
and the like. They wrote a report of the 
hazards found through this safety inspec- 
tion and listed steps they took to eliminate 
them. 

e They prepared and presented a skit 
on safety in the snow which was broadcast 
over the local radio station. 

e@ They made a tour of the neighborhood 
looking for small but deep water holes, 
high culverts unprotected by guardrails, 
residential streets unposted with signs of 
warning to speeding motorists, streets with 
no sidewalks and with blind hills and 
eorners. They noted these things and 
then composed and wrote a letter to the 
city manager suggesting the correction 
of these hazards. And the city officials 
—surprisingly enough—pleased with the 
civic interest of its young citizens, took 
action to eliminate the hazards. 

@ Students formed a school-wide HSF 
committee (Health, Safety, Fire Commit- 
tee) which studied facilities within the 
school and took the responsibility for 
planning and earrying out fire drills. 

e@ They placed posters furnished by the 
National Safety Council and other agencies 
on bulletin boards to inform the student 
body about safe practices. 

@ They created posters and entered 
them in a traffic safety poster contest. 

In class, the youngsters worked 


together on the preparation of a 


AAHPER 


Name 


Dance (from page 45) 


change of ideas and democratic sharing 
of responsibilities, as well as increase 
the cost. However, combining paid 
teachers with volunteer aid recognizes at 
least to a degree the financial needs of 
teachers, makes the session less depend- 
ent upon sizable amounts of volunteer 
service, and makes it financially feasible 
for a group to bring in a teacher with a 
new approach from another area. 


Sharing Ideas 

When a workshop is organized by the 
host college or university extension di- 
vision so that college credits may be 
granted for attendance, the many teach- 
ers who must earn credits to improve 
their salary status are given an added 
incentive to come and students may in- 
elude the workshop in their regular 
college training period. 

In order to assure the success of a 
workshop, the organizations in the 
vicinity should be consulted so that pro- 
grams in dance which conflict with one 
another in time and subject matter will 
not be planned. 

Whether you meet together with 
others interested in dance only once or 
many times, formally or informally, 
sharing ideas will enrich your dance 
program. In a democratic society, co- 
operative action is the keynote of suc- 
cess. Let’s continue to improve teaching 
of dance by sharing with others. * 


M iB ER q 
Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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large mural showing a map of the 
community with the safest routes to 
school drawn in vivid color. 

But most important of all, they 
thought about safety, and planned 
and: took action to reduce the per- 
sonal hazards in their own life and 
community. This was not only prep- 
aration for tomorrow, but doing to- 
day, in their own way and according 
to their own understanding, the little 
but important things that will help 
assure their growth into whole and 
healthy adults. Safety is like walk- 
ing—you have to do it to learn it. * 
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The American Dairy Association and the 


Cereal Institute jointly proclaim 


THE 4TH ANNUAL SPRING 
CEREAL AND MILK FESTIVAL 


A GREAT FOOD TEAM ! 


YOU NEVER OUTGROW 
YOUR NEED FOR 

CEREALS AND 
MILK 


My 


MORE MILK IS USED 
WITH BREAKFAST 
CEREALS THAN WITH 
ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD! 


CEREAL A — — 
ND 
FARMER AND mick FESTIVAL HELPS THE 


DEALER SELL MORE MitK/ 


You are invited to cooperate with this Fourth Annual Spring Cereal and Milk Festival this 
April. There are few foods that can better the nutritional composition of the cereal and milk 


serving at such low cost. Write for free Cereal and Milk Source Book. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Pacific Coast League 


center to 


CUSHIONED CORK CENTERS! 

Cork core covered first with firm black rubber, 
then with springy red rubber—for controlled ‘“‘live- 
liness,”’ perfect balance. 


BALANCED WINDING! 


Wilson exclusive five-step process anchors yarn 
firmly to center. Wilson uses world’s highest qual- 
ity baseball yarn in winding evenly alternate 
layers of blue-gray and white wool yarn to official 
size and weight specifications. Uniform distribu- 
tion guards against matting, lumping or soft spots. 


NON-SCUFF COVERS! 

Top selection, alum-tanned horsehide is pre- 
cision-cut, double hand-stitched into the finest 
cover in baseball. Scuff-resistant, water-repellent. 


RIGID WILSON INSPECTION STANDARDS INSURE Withstands hardest usage. 
HIGHEST QUALITY . . . GREATEST UNIFORMITY 


Wilson Softballs 


Specify Wilson start more playable .. . 
for your stay more playable 


baseball program 


Win With 


Private Estate kapok centers... 
uniform tension cotton winding . . . pre-vulcan- 
ized latex liner . . . double-stitched, lustrous white 
horsehide covers. Your choice of the best in 12, 14 
and 16-inch softballs—in a wide range of prices. 


° Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago ¢ New Chicago 
Headquarters at River Grove, Ill., a western suburb 
of Chicago @ Fastest nationwide service from 32 
branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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